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If  /  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  preeipiet 
of  Ulling  unbiassed  truth,  let  htm  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarUr.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  qf  great  men,  thep 
fall  upon  him  wUh  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  tusve  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dz  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  certainly  made  rather  a 
curious  choice  of  gifts  for  presentation  during  his  visit 
to  India.  We  are  informed  that  the  cargo  of  the  Serapis 
will  include  “  eight  of  the  best  fire-engines  that  this 
country  can  produce,”  with  the  Garter  and  Collar  of  ^ 
His  Royal  Highness  and  the  Star  of  the  Order  of  India 
emblazoned  on  each.  What  use  the  native  princes  will 
make  of  these  extraordinary  presents  it  is  difficult  to  ^ 
imagine.  Probably  each  engine  will  have  an  ornamental 
house  built  for  its  accommodation  ;  while  if  they  prove 
superior  to  the  attacks  of  rust  and  white  ants,  it  may 
hereafter  come  to  pass  that  hre-engiue  worship  will  be 
an  accepted  creed  among  the  people  of  Hindostan.  As  I 
it  is  evident  from  this  odd  selection  that  the  Prince  is  in 
search  of  novel  gifts,  we  would  venture  to  suggest  the 
following,  as  not  less  likely  to  prove  useful  than  the 
articles  in  question : — An  assortment  of  Poole’s  pan¬ 
taloons  ;  a  few  Ulsters  of  double  thickness  ;  some  dozen 
cases  of  razors  ;  a  gross  or  two  of  toothbrushes  ;  several 
pairs  of  top-boots ;  a  hearse,  with  plumes  complete ;  two 
or  three  hundred  sets  of  knives  and  forks  ;  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  eye-glasses  ;  and,  most  important  of  all,  some 
score  of  stove-pipe  hats.  By  presenting  these  articles 
to  the  native  princes  of  India  in  full  durbar  assembled. 
His  Royal  Highness  would  create  such  a  sensation  in 
the  land  of  Ind  as  has  not  been  known  since  the  Sepoy 
revolt. 


It  is  impossible  to  help  regretting  the  indiscreet  tone 
Her  Majesty  has  thought  fit  to  adopt  in  connection  with 
the  Solent  collision.  From  first  to  last  she  has  identified 
herself  far  too  much  with  the  cause  of  the  naval  officers 
implicated  in  that  miserable  affair.  During  the  course 
of  the  inquest  at  Gosport  a  Royal  letter  was  read  by 
Prince  Leiningen  of  a  nature  calculated  to  influence  the 
minds  of  the  jury.  Then  the  public  were  astonished  by 
the  publication  of  another  mandate,  desiring  the  owners 
of  private  pleasure  boats  to  keep  clear  of  the  Royal 
yachts  on  the  Solent.  It  may  have  been  a  mistake  to 
believe  that  this  ill-judged  epistle  was  intended  to  cast 
the  blame  of  the  recent  collision  on  the  Mistletoe.  Yet 
the  surprising  fact  remains  that  in  the  opinion  of  Her 
Majesty  the  only  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  accident  is 
that  if  foolish  people  get  in  the  way  of  the  Alberta  they 
must  take  the  consequences.  The  third  startling  an¬ 
nouncement  runs  to  the  effect  that  the  Queen  has  pre¬ 
sented  certain  naval  officers  and  seamen  with  valuable 
gifts.  Commander  Fullerton  gets  a  diamond  and  ruby 
ring.  Lieutenant  Britten  a  diamond  and  coral  pin,  and 
two  sailors  belonging  to  the  Alberta  a  silver  watch 
apiece.  Without  implying  a  single  word  against  the 


claims  of  these  several  recipients  to  such  high  hononr, 
may  we  venture  to  inquire  what  is  the  exact  amount  of 
Her  Majesty’s  donations  to  Mrs.  Stokes  and  Mrs. 
Turner  ? 


The  Solent  collision  seems  to  possess  a  special  facnlty 
for  breeding  blunders.  We  are  now  informed  that  Mr. 
Ward  Hunt  has  ordered  500Z.  to  be  forwarded  to  Mrs. 
Stokes,  and  400Z.  to  Mrs.  Turner,  the  widows  of  the 
men  drowned  in  the  Mistletoe.  So  far  the  act  is  both 
graceful  and  gracious,  although  perhaps  it  might  have 
been  more  judicious  to  grant  pensions.  But  what  are 
we  to  think  of  donations  clogged  with  conditions  that 
may  ultimately  deprive  them  of  all  real  value.  Each 
recipient  is  told  that  “  of  course  she  must  undertake  not 
to  bring  forward  hereafter  any  claim  upon  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  on  behalf  of  herself  or  her  son,  in  respect 
to  her  loss.”  It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Hunt  has  failed  to 
perceive  the  very  unfair  position  these  unfortunate 
women  are  placed  in  by  this  arbitrary  condition.  If 
they  accept  it,  they  will  forego  the  chance  of  far  larger 
damages  in  the  event  of  the  officers  of  the  Alberta  being 
hereafter  adjudged  responsible  for  the  accident.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  they  refuse,  a  verdict  in  favour  of 
those  officers  would  deprive  them  of  such  chance  of 
compensation,  while  the  Admiralty  would  not  be  likely 
to  repeat  their  present  offer.  We  feel  assured  that  when 
this  view  of  the  case  presents  itself  to  the  First  Lord, 
he  will  revoke  the  condition  that  takes  away  everything 
in  the  shape  of  generosity  from  his  otherwise  liberal 
proposal. 


The  hopes  of  the  insurgents  in  the  Herzegovina,  so 
far  as  they  depend  on  the  result  of  military  operations, 
are  well-nigh  at  an  end.  Prince  Nikita  of  Montenegro, 
no  doubt  under  pressure  from  St.  Petersburg,  has  de¬ 
clared  that  he  will  observe  a  scrupulous  neutrality,  and 
the  Servian  Government  has  transmitted  similar 
assurances  to  the  three  Northern  Powers.  The  pacific 
decision  of  the  Skuptschina  is  therefore  maintained,  and 
as  it  has  for  some  time  been  certain  that  Austria  will 
not  move,  the  revolted  Bosnians  are  plainly  left  to  fight 
their  battle  alone.  If  they  can  hold  out  a  few  weeks 
longer,  it  is  true,  the  winter  will  severely  try  the 
Turkish  army  of  occupation,  and  before  the  Porte  can 
renew  operations  in  the  spring  diplomacy  may  have 
intervened  to  secure  the  autonomy  of  Bosnia.  But 
neither  Austria  nor  Russia  is  likely  to  interfere,  and 
unless  the  one  or  the  other  does  so  the  Western  Powers 
will  express  their  wrath  or  grief  in  the  commonplaces  of 
diplomatic  advice. 


There  has  been  a  report,  this  week,  that  the  Turkish 
Government  would  be  ready  to  grant  to  Montenegro 
the  often-demanded  outlet  towards  the  Adriatic,  in 
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coming  to  the  end  of  a  scanty  provision  of 
food  and  water,  made  the  expedition  far  from 
the  easy  task  that  some  critics  made  it  out  to  be.  Why 
it  was  turned  back  the  Russian  Government  do  not  find 
it  convenient  to  explain,  but  there  is  no  ground  for 
believing  that  it  w^as  not  intended  to  go  to  Merv,  or  at 
all  events  in  the  direction  of  that  City  of  the  Turco¬ 
mans.  It  was  not  merely  for  geographical  purposes 
that  1,000  men,  w'ith  four  guns  and  more  than  500 
camels,  were  despatched  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian. 
Assuredly  this  year,  if  not  the  next,  Russia  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  her  way  towards  Merv,  and  will  only 
bo  stayed  in  the  progress,  which  Prince  Gortschakoff 
has  admitted  to  be  a  part  of  manifest  destiny,  by  con¬ 
siderations  of  immediate  prudence. 


return  for  the  continued  neutrality  of  Prince  Nikita. 
It  is,  however,  significantly  added  that  the  harbour  in 
question  would  have  to  remain  “  under  Turkish  con¬ 
trol.’^  The  latter  clause  is  of  importance,  seeing  that 
Russia,  since  last  century,  has  often  endeavoured  to 
virtually  break  through  the  Dardanelles  by  means  of 
obtaining  for  Montenegro  a  harbour  which  her  pen¬ 
sioner  would  afterwards  cede  to  her.  This  is  an  old  and 
well-known  plan  of  Russia,  which  was  once  on  the 
point  of  being  realised.  When  we  remember  that  the 
Prince  of  Montenegro  receives  an  annual  subven¬ 
tion  of  8,000  ducats  from  St.  Petersburg,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  the  harbour  in  question  would  soon  change 
hands  if  once  all  Turkish  control  over  it  were  with¬ 
drawn.  In  the  report  of  a  recent  conversation  between 
Prince  Gortschakoff  and  M.  Thiers  it  is  stated  that  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  of  Russia  indicated,  as  one  of  the 
points  of  the  Czar’s  programme  in  the  present  Eastern 
difficulty,  a  “  rectification  of  the  Montenegrin  frontier, 
giving  that  principality  a  port  in  the  Adriatic.”  The 
magnificently  disinterested  nature  of  his  suggestion, 
which  said  nothing  of  the  continuance  of  Turkish  con¬ 
trol,  is  known  to  everybody. 


The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  making  itself  felt  as  a 
political  power  in  the  United  States.  In  New  Jersey 
they  have  actively  opposed  the  amendments  to  the  State 
Constitution  quite  in  the  Irish  fashion.  The  priests 
harangued  their  congregations  on  the  Sunday  before 
the  voting  took  place,  and  prepared  balloting  papers, 
striking  out  all  the  amendments.  Nevertheless,  these 
amendments,  which,  were  obnoxious  to  the  priesthood 
because  they  included  a  prohibition  of  appropriation  of 
State  funds  for  sectarian  purposes,  were  carried  by  po¬ 
pular  majorities  of  from  10,000  to  30,000  votes.  In  New 
York  a  similar  struggle  is  impending,  and  the  Republican 
party  have  taken  their  stand  firmly  on  the  side  of  tho 
Non-Sectarian  Common  School  system  which  is  assailed 
by  the  Catholics.  The  Democrats  are  jubilant  over  the 
prospects  of  attaching  to  their  party  the  C-’atholic  vote 
en  hloCj  which,  indeed,  they  appear  to  have  already 
secured  in  Ohio.  Rut  there  is  a  great  deal  of  strong 
anti-papal  feeling  latent  in  America,  and  if  there  be  one 
thing  more  than  another  that  tho  people  of  the  United 
States  will  not  allow  to  be  broken  up  without  a  struggle 
itj^is  the  Common  School  System. 


There  is  a  (whole  pastoral  to  bo'  written  on  the 
affection  of  M.  Buffet  for  M.  Ducros,  Prefect  of  Lyons, 
and  on  the  devotion  of  M.  Ducros  to  M.  Buffet.  Is  it 
that  tho  leader  of  the  French  Cabinet  presumes  that  if 
M.  Ducros  goes,  he  may  soon  have  to  follow  him  in  his 
retreat  from  official  life  and  police  agents  ?  But  if 
M.  Buffet  retained  M.  Ducros,  the  only  difference  would 
be  that  they  would  go  together  instead  of  one  after  the 
other.  The  Minister’s  chief  chance  reposes  in  throwing 
his  Prefect  overboard.  They  cannot  separate,  and  yet 
they  must.  The  Republicans  must  bo  iron-hearted  to 
witness  this  affecting  separation  without  tears  in  their 
eyes.  However,  it  appears  that  the  report  of  last  week, 
to  tho  effect  that  tho  Prefecture  of  Lyons  was  at  last 
vacant,  was  premature.  M.  Ducros  was  still  in  office, 
though  ho  deemed  it  advisable  to  govern  Lyons  from 
Paris.  M.  Buffet  has  promised  to  the  Permanent  Com¬ 
mittee  tho  prompt  sacrifice  of  this  valuable  functionary, 
and  the  Left  promises  itself  the  sacrifice  of  M.  Buffet 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 


Dr.  Garcia  Moreno,  the  President  of  Ecuador,  who 
has  been  assassinated  in  the  Treasury  at  Quito  by  throe 
conspirators,  is  described  by  independent  Republican 
papers  as  a  tyrannic  ruler  who,  in  Bonaparte  fashion, 
had  assumed  the  Dictatorship  by  a  coup  d'etat^  while  a 
legally  elected  President  was  still  in  office.  He  was 
guilty  of  many  high-handed  deeds,  and  a  slave  to  the 
Roman  priesthood.  Three  officers,  implicated  in  an 
attempt  of  resisting  his  criminal  State-stroke,  who  had 
twice  been  declared  not  guilty  by  courts-martial 
established  under  Moreno’s  own  government,  were  at 
his  order  again  arrested  and  shot  wdthin  a  few  hours. 
Editors,  w  ho  had  been  put  upon  their  trial  and  declared 
hot  guilty,  were  afterwards  banished  from  the  country 
by  Moreno’s  arbitrary  decree.  The  Congress  of  the 
Republic  w’as  packed  with  the  Dictator’s  creatures,  like 
Louis  Napoleon’s  Senate  and  Legislative  Body.  The 
executioner  was  Moreno’s  chief  help  in  canying  on 
tho  Administration.  With  a  bankrupt  treasury,  and 
declaring  that  Ecuador  was  too  poor  to  pay  tho  coupons 
of  its  foreign  debt,  Moreno  gave  annually  30,000  dollars 
to  tho  Pope,  and  maintained  a  host  of  Jesuits  and 
priests.  Ho  wore  with  great  ostentation  a  medal  con¬ 
secrated  by  Pius  IX.  as  a  talisman,  and  at  the  same  time 
used  the  secrets  which  the  priests  wormed  out  from  the 
believers  in  the  confessional  as  a  means  of  maintaining 
his  despotic  dominion.  Tho  public  schools  he  gave 
into  the  hands  of  the  most  bigoted  clergy.  “  The  in¬ 
scription  on  his  tomb,”  says  an  American  paper,  “  is 
tantamount  to  a  triumphal  song  of  Freedom  ;  and  the 
day  of  his  death  is  a  day  of  national  joy.” 


It  would  seem  that  we  have  been  lulled  into  a  false 
security  regarding  tho  Colorado  beetle.  Mr.  Joseph 
Beck  has  written  to  tho  Times  to  say  that  “  the  pest  has 
been  steadily  moving  eastwards,  and  for  the  first  time 
has  appeared  this  year  in  Pennsylvania  and  Now  Jersey, 
where  its  ravages  have  destroyed  the  entire  potato  crop. 
Ho  has  just  returned  from  this  part,  and  can  testify  to 
tlioir  voracity,  whole  fields  j  being  devastated.  The 
question  that  concerns  us  |is,‘  Are  they  likely  to  be 
imported  into  this  country?  Unless  some  stringent 
measures  are  adopted  there  is  every  probability  that 
they  will  be  introduced  among  the  fruit  and  vegetables 
which  arrive  from  the  eastern  States  of  America.  If 
they  once  got  a  footing  on  this  island,  farewell  to  our 
potatoes,  for  they  leave  not  one  loaf  or  root,  and  increase 
with  such  rapidity  that  their  destruction  is  well-nigh 
impossible.”  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Disi’aoli  may  still 
have  an  opening  for  a  spirited  foreign  policy  against  this 
dangerous  invader.  History  repeats  itself;  it  was  in 
the  fourth  year  of  a  Conservative  Ministry  that  the 
potato  disease  was  introduced.  Mr.  Disraeli  had  better 
take  care  in  time. 


So  “  the  Expedition  from  Krasnovodsk  ”  did  not  go 
to  Merv  after  all.  According  to  the  soothing  assurances 
which  a  “  Student  of  Central  Asian  Politics  ”  periodi¬ 
cally  addresses  to  tho  Times,  General  Lomakine’s  in¬ 
teresting  enterprise  was  exclusively  directed  to  tho 
survey  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Oxus,  which  w'as  actually 
explored  for  a  considerable  distance  without  any 
material  loss.  The  difficulties  of  tho  journey  are 
described  as  appalling ;  scorching  heat,  blinding  sand¬ 
storms,  deadly  winds,  and  the  continual  danger  of 


In  the  Hungarian  House  of  Deputies  the  leader  of  the 
discordant  nationalities,  M.  Miletics,  has  taken  up,  in 
tho  Address  debate,  tho  attitude  predicted  in  these 
columns.  It  is  reported  that  “  a  more  provoking  and  a 
more  insulting  document  than  the  project  of  a  reply  to 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  as  composed  by  M.  Miletics, 
has  never  been  read  in  tho  Hungarian  Parliament.” 
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The  demand  of  the  leaders  of  the  discordant  tribes  in 
Hungary  is,  that  the  Magyar  kingdom  should  be  broken 
up  into  separate  political  groups  on  the  principle  of 
Federalism.  They  also  insist-  on  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  Sclavonian  State  by  annexing  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzegovina  to  Servia  and  Montenegro.  They  further 
throw  out  a  hint  that  they  mean  to  obtain  what  they 
want  by  a  foreign  alliance.”  The  language  in  which 
the  document  is  couched  at  first  gave  rise  to  outbreaks 
of  mirth  among  the  Magyar  representatives.  But  finally 
the  Speaker,  M.  Ghyczy,  and  the  Home  Secretary,  M. 
Koloman  Tisza  (until  lately  the  leader  of  the  Radical  Op¬ 
position),  expressed  themselves  in  energetic  terms  against 
the  tendencies  of  the  proposition  of  Miletics,  which 
they  described  as  an  “  insult  to  the  nation.”  M.  Miletics 
replied,  with  threatening  gestures,  that  he  would  make 
an  answer  “at  the  proper  time*”  There  can  bo  no 
doubt  that  the  rising  in  the  Herzegovina  has  given  much 
courage  to  the  enemies  of  Hungary  who  acted  as  the 
allies  of  the  House  of  Habsburg  during  the  Revolution 
of  1848-49. 


After  the  semi-official  Messager  iVAthenes^  the  Falin- 
genesta,  the  Neologos,  and  other  Greek  papers  have 
distinctly  declared  that  the  Sclavonian  and  the  Hellenic 
interests  cannot  be  reconciled,  because  the  pan-Slavist 
propaganda  aims  at  the  conquest  of  territory  which 
properly  belongs  to  Greece,  and  that  Greece  had  there¬ 
fore  better  remain  on  good  terms  with  Turkey,  the 
semi-official  Bukarest  Journal  makes  now  a  similar 
declaration.  “  In  politics,”  it  says,  “  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  have  good  ideas.  The  question  before  all  is,  whether 
they  can  be  carried  out.  It  is  easy  to  say :  ‘  Let  us 
drive  out  the  Turks !  ’  But  what  then  ?  Nothing  is 
to  be  destroyed  without  something  else  filling  up  its 
place ;  and  we  ask,  ‘  By  whom  are  the  Turks  to  be 
replaced  ?  ’  Some  answer :  ‘  By  three  States,  one  of 
which  would  obtain  Constantinople  as  its  capital !  ’ 
That  is  easily  said,  but  not  so  easily  done.  Besides, 
there  are  more  than  three  nationalities  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  There  are  not  only  Serbs,  Greeks,  and 
Roumans ;  there  are  also  the  Albanese  and  the  Bui gars, 
who  ai*e  very  numerous,  and  will  not,  of  their  own  free 
will,  be  subjected  to  any  of  the  races  mentioned.”  The 
BuJcoi'est  Journal  then  warns  against  “  an  adventurous 
policy  similar  to  that  which  proved  the  ruin  of  France.” 
In  conclusion,  that  paper  expresses  an  apprehension 
lest  Roumania  should  be  swallowed  up  either  by  Russia 
or  by  Austria  if,  under  present  circumstances,  the 
Ottoman  Empire  were  undermined.  This  cautious 
attitude  of  the  Moldo-Wallachian  Government  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  result  of  a  threat  already  held  out  in  Russia 
that  a  retrocession  must  be  made  of  the  Bessarabian 
frontier  districts,  which  were  conferred  as  a  security 
upon  the  Principalities  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 


Clergymen  in  the  districts  evangelised  by  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Sankey  are  complaining  of  a  reaction  which 
has  set  in  among  church-goers  since  their  departure. 
The  Camden  atid  Kentish  Towns^  Gazette  reports  a  re¬ 
markable  confession  made  by  a  minister  of  a  chapel 
who  had  been  an  active  supporter  of  the  movement. 
“  The  masses,”  he  said,  “  were  left  to-day  just  where 
they  were  before  the  Evangelists  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
Not  only  was  there  a  disappointment  at  the  attempt 
to  reach  those  masses,  but  where  were  the  conversions 
they  had  expected  and  talked  about  ?  His  church  was 
situated  about  midway  between  the  Agricultural  Hall 
and  the  Bow  Road  Hall,  and  it  expected  a  large  in¬ 
crease  of  members ;  but  it  had  only  had  five  applications 
for  admission,  and  three  out  of  the  five  regularly 
attended  his  own  services  in  Shoreditch  Town  Hall.  So 
far  as  he  could  gather  from  the  churches  in  the  north 
of  London  around  the  Agricultural  Hall,  instead  of  there 
being  an  increase  there  would  be  an  actual  decrease  in 
the  membership  since  the  services  in  that  quarter.” 


We  are  not  sure  that  the  Times  is  right  in  its  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  way  in  which  Oxford  has  chosen  to  assist  in 


the  work  of  University  Exten.sion.  The  University 
itself,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  taken  no  action  in  the 
matter ;  but  two  of  the  Colleges — Balliol  and  New — 
have  offered  to  contribute  300?.  each  for  professorial 
endowment  to  the  proposed  local  university  at  Bristol. 
This  the  Times  objects  to,  saying  that  the  large  towns 
do  not  want  endowments ;  they  want  only  to  be  supplied 
with  teachers,  and  they  are  perfectly  able  to  pay 
all  expenses.  It  may  be  so,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  tnat 
the  sort  of  help  supplied  by  Cambridge  is  not  substan¬ 
tially  identical  with  that  proffered  by  Oxford,  although 
the  nature  of  the  gift  is  slightly  disguised.  Cambridge 
sends  down  Fellows  of  Colleges  who  teach  at  a  lower 
rate  than  they  could  afford  to  do  if  they  had 
not  their  fellowship  as  a  permanent  source  of  in¬ 
come.  Balliol  and  New,  instead  of  sending  down  a 
fellow,  send  down  a  fellowship.  Why  approve  of  the 
one  gift  and  condemn  the  other  ?  If  Cambridge  really 
does  nothing  but  supply  teachers  at  tlieir  market  value, 
why  does  the  Times  give  the  University  such  credit  for 
generous  action  ?  On  this  theory  the  University  is 
really  the  obliged  party,  because  she  receives  work  and 
wages  for  members  who  otherwise  would  remain  idle 
and  unprofitable  on  her  hands.  In  our  view,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  practically  makes  over  to  the  industrial  centres 
the  value  of  as  many  fellowships  as  she  sends  down 
fellows  to  lecture — an  employment  of  superfluous  force 
which  is  highly  commendable.  This  kind  of  itinerant 
lecturing  might  very  well  be  made  a  condition  of  various 
fellowships  ;  it  would  bo  at  least  as  reasonable  a  condi¬ 
tion  as  holy  orders. 


The  charge-sheets  last  Saturday  at  Bow  Street  and 
Clerkenwell  wore  unusually  light.  Thieves  and  robbers, 
apparently,  like  members  of  more  respectable  profes¬ 
sions,  take  their  autumn  holiday.  Perhaps  the  fact  that 
they  keep  pace  with  the  fashion,  and  take  their  holiday 
abroad,  accounts  for  the  suspicion  with  which  some 
Englishmen  have  lately  been  treated  in  Paris. 


The  sentence  passed  on  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Hind  at 
Naples  has  excited  some  comment  here.  Mr.  Hind  was 
an  Englishman  who  had  gone  out  to  Italy  as  a  member 
of  the  Garibaldian  legion,  and  had  afterwards  settled  in 
Naples  as  a  gardener.  By  superior  knowledge  or 
superior  industry  he  was  able  to  sell  his  fruits  and 
lowers  at  a  lower  price  than  his  Neapolitan  rivals,  and 
this  excited  their  enmity.  He  received  warning  from  a 
secret  society  in  Naples,  but  disregarded  it,  and  con¬ 
tinued  underselling  the  native  gardeners  as  before.  In 
the  beginning  of  March  last  he  was  missing,  and,  search 
being  made,  his  body,  with  marks  of  violence  on  it,  was 
found  in  the  bottom  of  a  well  in  his  own  garden.  Sus¬ 
picion  fell  upon  Carmine  Paesano,  a  man  in  his  employ¬ 
ment.  Paesano  was  apprehended  and  convicted  of  tJie 
murder  on  irresistible  circumstantial  evidence.  The 
sentence  passed  upon  him  was  16  years’  imprison¬ 
ment  with  hard  labour,  to  be  followed  by  five  years* 
police  surveillance.  This  sentence  the  Times  and  the 
Standard  agree  in  pronouncing  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
crime.  The  Italians,  the  Standard  says,  liave  “  a 
mawkish  aversion  to  inflicting  the  penalty  of  death a 
“  repugnance,”  a  “  deep-seated  antipathy,”  which  “  does 
no  credit  to  their  good  sense  or  manly  judgment,”  and 
is  “  a  direct  encouragement  to  murder.”  The  Italians 
would  probably  retort  that  this  “  mawkish  aversion  ” 
was  precisely  what  Paesano  had  not ;  that  he  might 
have  screwed  up  his  courage  to  the  point  of  murder  by 
the  same  line  of  argument  that  conducts  the  Standard 
to  the  necessity  for  capital  punishment ;  and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  an  enlightened  State  to  discourage  such  a 
spirit  by  tempering  justice  with  forbearance.  But  they 
might  also  answer  with  an  argument  more  universally 
intelligible,  that  they  have  consulted  the  teachings  of 
experience,  and  that  experience  does  not  testify  to  the 
power  of  capital  punishment  in  deterring  from  crime. 

It  is  a  standing  paradox  that  capital  punishment 
should  not  be  the  most  powerful  deterrent  from  crime, 
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but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact.  There  is  nothing  that  the 
generality  of  men  fear  so  much  as  death,  and  it  seems 
strange  that  they  should  be  tempted  by  motives  of  re¬ 
venge  or  cupidity  to  run  into  the  jaws  of  that  which 
they  most  fear.  Wo  do  not  profess  to  explain  how  it 
is,  we  do  not  pretend  to  bo  able  to  weigh  every  dram 
and  scruple  of  a  murderer’s  motives,  but  the  fear  of 
death,  however  great  when  the  danger  is  brought  home, 
does  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  seem  to  be  the  infallible 
derfierrent  that  it  ought  to  be  when  the  danger  is  remote, 
and  hope  sees  a  loophole  for  escape.  People  imagine 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  persons  ranging  about  who 
are  withheld  from  murder  only  by  the  fear  of  hanging. 
In  the  same  way  it  was  considered  certain  that  when 
duelling  was  put  down  there  would  be  a  frightful  out¬ 
break  of  scurrility  in  the  Press.  But  writing  is  much 
more  mild  now  than  it  was  when  a  savage  article  had  to 
be  answered  for  at  the  back  of  Montague  House.  Sheep 
were  safer  in  the  land  than  before  when  the  protection 
-of  the  hemp  cord  was  withdrawn ;  men  have  been 
known  to  be  flogged  out  of  a  town  for  sheep-stealing 
and  to  repeat  the  offence  at  the  risk  of  hanging  before 
they  were  a  dozen  miles  from  the  scene  of  their  dis¬ 
grace.  We  all  remember  the  execution  of  the  three 
corner-men  at  Liverpool  some  months  ago,  and  those 
who  looked  at  the  police  reports  on  the  following 
Saturday  were  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  effect.  The 
charge-sheet  was  unusually  full,  and  in  one  of  the  cases, 
in  which  two  men  and  a  woman  had  committed  a  brutal 
assault  on  an  old  man,  it  came  out  in  evidence  that  the 
rufl[ians  had  been  heard  to  say  that  they  would  “  do  for  ” 
their  victim,  and  “  swing  for  it  like  Keeley  and  Mur¬ 
phy.”  It  is  not  easily  accounted  for,  but  the  risk  of 
hanging  seems  to  be  an  attraction  to  some  spirits  how¬ 
ever  much  they  grow  pale  and  tremble  when  it  comes 
to  the  putting  on  of  the  black  cap. 


The  speech  made  by  Mr.  Newdegato  last  week  at 
Astley  throws  new  light  on  his  annual  motion  about 
convents  and  his  Parliamentary  activity  generally.  Mr. 
Newdegate,  it  seems,  discovered  the  evils  of  devotional 
seclusion  by  personal  experience  ;  he  is  a  bachelor,  and 
lives  in  an  old  priory,  and  he  found  that  “  a  mind  se¬ 
cluded  feeds  upon  itself.”  ”  If  a  man  were  starved  for 
want  of  food,  the  digestive  powers  would  devour  him ; 
and  so  it  was  with  the  mind.”  This  explains  why  it  is 
that  Mr.  Newdegate  is  so  earnest  against  monasteries 
.and  nunneries  ;  but  why  did  ho  enter  Parliament  ?  This 
also  ho  explains.  “  He  wanted  to  say  a  word  to  the 
labouring  men.  The  difference  between  the  labouring 
men  of  this  parish  and  him  was,  that  they  got  paid  for 
their  labour  while  he  paid  to  work.  He  had  })aid  very 
heavily  to  work,  and  he  w'as  quite  sure  there  was  no 
happiness  but  in  labour,  and  nothing  so  uncomfortable 
as  idleness.  A  man  who  was  perfectly  idle  was  certain 
to  be  bored,  and  the  heaviest  of  all  penalties  inflicted  by 
the  law  is  long  imprisonment,  which  bores  a  man  to 
death.  So  without  wishing  in  the  least  to  depreciate 
the  merit  of  labour — for  it  is  sometimes  even  wearisome 
and  sometimes  painful — he  said  to  others  ‘  Work  as  I 
have  done  myself.*  ”  From  this  it  would  seem  that 
Mr.  New’degate  entered  Parliament  to  escape  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  idleness ;  he  found  the  digestive  pow’ers  of 
his  mind  devouring  him  in  solitude.  Ho  became  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  cuts  dowui  oaks 
or  Jklr.  Disraeli  visits  the  peerage,  for  the  good  of  his 
health.  When  he  gets  “on  his  legs  ”  it  is  not  so  much 
the  British  Constitution  that  ho  is  anxious  to  preserve 
as  his  own.  Therefore  is  Mr.  Newdegato  active  in 
season  and  out  of  season ;  ho  bores  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  about  monasteries  that  ho  may  not  be  bored  to 
death  himself  by  the  long  imprisonment  of  an  old  priory, 
and  die  of  melancholy  madness  like  a  secluded  nun. 
“  The  Bible  Christian,”  says  Mr.  Newdegate,  “  is  almost 
ahvays  a  genial  man,  ready  to  meet  his  neighbours,  after 
his  studies,  in  that  kindly  spirit  which  runs  throughout 
the  blessed  volume,  and  doing  unto  others  as  he  w’ould 
others  should  do  unto  him.”  Is  Mr.  Newdegato  a  Bible 
Christian  ? 


THE  PRINCE’S  PRESENTS. 

Judging  from  the  general  tenor  of  opinion  in  the 
Indian  newspapers,  both  native  and  English,  the  people 
of  that  country  appear  to  take  much  the  same  view  of 
the  allowance  granted  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  per¬ 
sonal  expenses  as  that  current  among  the  English 
working-classes.  Without  entering  into  the  question 
w'hether  such  charges  should  not  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
very  handsome  sum  annually  paid  to  the  Queen  for 
purposes  of  State  ceremonial,  our  native  fellow-subjects 
unanimously  declare  the  allowance  to  be  beggarly  in  the 
extreme.  It  might,  perhaps,  suffice  for  an  European 
tour,  but  a  Royal  progress  in  India  is  quite  a  different 
matter.  Putting  aside  other  exceptional  drains  on  the 
Prince’s  pocket  during  his  sojourn  in  India,  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  suitable  gifts  to  the  principal  feudatories  and  chiefs 
would  absorb  a  far  larger  sum  than  the  meagre  amount 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  thought  fit  to  allow.  The  Maharajahs 
of  Gwalior,  Indore,  Cashmere,  Puttialah,  Burdwan,  and 
many  others,  will  certainly  vie  with  one  another  in  the 
magnificence  and  costliness  of  their  presents  ;  hence  it 
appears  pretty  safe  to  assume  that  at  least  around  dozen  of 
such  princes  will  go  to  an  expense  of 5,000Z.  per  head  for  this 
purpose.  As  Oriental  etiquette  prescribes  in  these  cases 
return  presents  of  equal  value,  the  Prince’s  allowance 
would  be  absorbed  at  once,  without  leaving  a  farthing 
for  gifts  to  smaller  chieftains  or  to  local  charities.  This 
unpleasant  probability  is,  we  hear,  severely  exercising 
the  mind  of  Indian  officialdom.  All  manner  of  devices, 
more  or  less  ingenious,  have  been  suggested  for  making 
both  ends  meet,  but,  so  far,  without  prospect  of  success. 
The  cleverest  as  w’ell  as  the  meanest  idea  is,  to  pass 
round  a  hint  to  the  whole  tribe  of  Maharajahs,  Rajahs, 
and  Nawabs,  that  their  presents  should  be  of  as  cheap 
a  sort  as  possible,  the  Heir  to  the  Empire  being  too  poor 
to  go  to  much  expense  in  return  gifts.  We  sincerely 
trust  this  suggestion  has  not  yet  been  acted  on.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  calculated  to  lower  the  status  of  our 
Royal  Family  in  native  opinion,  and  to  destroy  British 
prestige,  than  such  an  admission.  If  it  got  abroad  in 
India,  where  the  people  worship  the  ubiquitous  rupee 
with  all  the  fervency  displayed  by  our  American  cousins 
for  the  everlasting  dollar,  the  Prince  would  certainly  be 
regarded  as  very  small  beer  indeed.  It  would  be  fairly 
argued  in  each  Principality  that,  if  the  eldest  son  of  the 
great  Maharanee  could  not  afford  to  distribute  for  once 
in  his  lifetime  the  sort  of  presents  dispensed  by  the 
old  Mogul  Emperors  every  year,  the  Queen’s  position 
and  power  must  be  far  inferior  to  those  possessed  by 
the  ancient  dynasties  of  India.  Did  the  eyil  extend  no 
farther  than  this,  it  might  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
remark.  Our  hold  on  Hindostan  is  not,  fortunately,  / 
dependent  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  any  strong 
monarchical  feeling  among  the  masses.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  the 
Queen  is  anything  more  than  a  dim  abstraction,  a  mere 
nominis  umbra.  In  some  such  light  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  was  regarded,  although  personified  as  “  John 
Kurapanee  Sahib  Bahadur;”  and  in  this  way  Lord 
Lawrence,  when  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjaub, 
came  to  bo  known  in  far  distant  Thibetan  villages  as 
“  John  Lawrence  Sahib,”  a  semi-mythical  personage  of 
rather  malevolent  disposition.  As  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  mass  of  ryots  similarly  regard  the 
^Maharanee  living  beyond  the  Kali  Panee,  about  whom 
they  occasionally  hear  such  vague  stories,  their  notions 
of  her  power  and  position  in  the  State  are  not  of  much 
consequence.  But  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
no  act,  whether  of  commission  or  omission,  on  the  part 
of  the  Prince  should  be  allowed  to  impair  British  prestige. 
On  that,  and  nothing  but  that,  our  rule  over  the  teeming 
myriads  of  Hindostan  depends.  So  lung  as  they  believe 
us  all-powerful  for  good  or  evil,  they  will  remain  in 
subjection.  Bat  let  it  once  be  spread  abroad  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  that  England 
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is  so  poor  a  country  as  to  be  unable  to  give  ber  Heir 
Apparent  an  income  suitable  to  his  high  position,  and 
more  injury  will  be  inflicted  on  our  supremacy  than  if 
the  Russians  were  arrayed  before  the  gates  of  the 
Khyber.  In  native  Indian  opinion,  poverty  is  a  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  weakness  ;  wealth  of  strength.  Hence 
the  lavish  expenses  of  native  rulers  at  State  ceremonials  ; 
hence  also  the  prodigious  sums  spent  by  all  classes  of 
the  people  at  marriages.  The  Hindostani  is  anything 
but  extravagant  by  nature.  On  the  contrary,  his 
leading  characteristic  appears  to  be  a  miserly  love  of 
hoarding.  Yet,  on  occasions,  be  his  rank  high  or  low, 
he  is  ready  to  plunge  into  profuse  expenditure,  because 
he  knows  that  it  forms  the  only  way  to  maintain  his 
social  position.  Hence,  if  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  unable 
to  act  up  to  the  character  of  the  Great  Shahzadah,  the 
natives,  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  Queen  receives  an 
enormous  income  for  State  purposes,  will  argue  that 
England  must  be  a  very  poor  and  therefore  a  very  weak 
country.  As  it  was  a  similar  impression,  although 
brought  about  by  other  causes,  that  in  1857  nearly 
resulted  in  our  expulsion  from  Hindostan,  the  parsi¬ 
mony  exeicised  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  this  matter  may 
bring  about  even  worse  mischances  than  disparagement 
of  the  Royal  family. 

Looking  at  the  subject  from  this  national  point  of 
view,  and  dismissing  personal  considerations  as  of  com¬ 
paratively  small  consequence,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
inquire  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  mischief. 
From  the  very  first  the  English  working-classes  took  up 
a  true  position  in  regard  to  the  allowance.  While  ob¬ 
jecting  to  it  on  principle,  as  a  fair  charge  against  the 
Royal  revenues,  their  practical  common  sense  ran  in 
favour  of  everything  being  done  on  a  scale  befitting  the 
wealth,  position,  and  power  of  England.  If  the  visit 
was  necessary — a  point  about  which  public  opinion 
differed — they  held  that  its  accompaniments  should  be 
of  suitable  splendour,  whoever  might  be  the  piper  to  pay 
their  cost.  Had  the  Government  asked  for  100,0(1^/., 
or  even  200,000Z.,  the  working-classes  would  certainly 
have  acquiesced  in  the  amount,  even  while  still  main¬ 
taining  their  point  that  not  one  farthing  should  be 
charged  against  the  State.  They  are  no  niggards,  these 
workmen  of  ours ;  they  are  by  no  means  the  sort  of 
people  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  a  Royal  representative  of 
England  promenading  Hindostan  in  the  character  of 
a  faqueer.  But  having,  as  they  honestly  believe, 
already  set  aside  a  sufficient  sum  for  all  such  purposes, 
they  not  unnaturally  demurred  when  called  upon  to  pay 
supplementary  expenses.  Thereupon  Mr.  Disraeli,  mis¬ 
taking  the  nature  of  this  feeling  as  he  so  curiously  mistakes 
everything  that  is  essentially  English,  sought  to  allay 
discontent  by  restricting  the  Royal  allowance  to  a  sum 
that  from  the  first  he  must  have  known  would  prove  in¬ 
adequate.  From  which  blunder,  it  results  that  Indian 
officialdom  is  just  at  present  puzzling  over  the  rather 
difficult  problem  of  how  to  make  60,000?.  go  as  far  as 
thrice  that  amount.  Putting  aside  the  suggested 
limitation  on  the  cost  of  native  presents,  a  few  other 
methods  of  getting  out  of  the  dilemma  present  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  a  gracious  and 
graceful  act  if  the  Queen  were  to  contribute  say  only 
100,000?.  towards  expenses  out  of  her  private  purse. 
Owing  to  her  seclusion  from  public  life  since  the  Prince 
Consort’s  death,  her  annual  expenses  must  have  been 
comparatively  small,  and  her  accumulations  proportion¬ 
ately  large,  so  that  a  contribution  of  the  sort  would 
not  probably  greatly  embarrass  the  Royal  resources. 
Even  were  this  latter  the  case,  the  act  ought  to  be 
done,  since  it  is  indisputable  that  a  far  larger  sum  is 
fairly  owing  to  the  Prince  by  Her  Majesty  for  his  per¬ 
formance  of  the  expensive  duties  that,  under  less  sad¬ 
dening  circumstances,  she  would  have  had  to  discharge. 
Fourteen  years  having  elapsed  since  Prince  Albert’s 
death,  a  saving  of  only  10,000?.  a-year  through  this 
transfer  of  duties  would  suffice  to  provide  the  Prince  of 
Wales  with  plenty  of  pocket  money  daring  his 
visit.  Another  consideration  points  to  the  Royal 
accumulations  as  the  proper  source  from  which 
to  draw  the  necessary  supplies.  Smitten  by  an 


inappeasable  sorrow,  with  which,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
the  people  of  England  deeply  sympathise,  the  Queen 
has  for  the  last  fourteen  years  abnegated  some  of  the 
most  important  functions  appertaining  to  the  S3vereign 
of  a  somewhat  limited  Monarchy.  By  so  doing  sne 
must  necessarily  have  saved  a  good  deal  of  money. 
Hence  the  importance  of  liberal  expenditure  of  Royal 
capital  on  the  present  occasion,  lest  people  should  say 
that  sorrow  has  been  assumed  as  an  excuse  for  accumu¬ 
lating  cash.  Such,  then,  is  one  method  by  which  the 
Prince’s  allowance  might  bo  made  sufficient  for  all 
reasonable  purposes.  Another,  not  however  equally 
free  from  objections,  would  be  found  by  following  the 
long-established  Indian  custom  of  selling  all  presents  to 
any  representative  of  the  British  crown,  and  crediting 
the  State  with  the  prccecds.  At  present  it  is  intended, 
we  believe,  that  every  gift  to  the  Prince  shall  become 
his  private  property,  although  the  presents  made  by  him 
in  return  will  be  paid  for  with  the  60,000?.  provided  by 
the  nation.  Ai  the  nuzzurs  given  by  the  native  princes 
will  certainly  cost  fully  that  sum,  in  spite  of  official 
hints  about  restricting  their  amount,  this  curious 
arrangement  is  clearly  equivalent  to  presenting  the 
Heir  Apparent  with  articles  valued  at  60,000?.,  as  com¬ 
pensation  for  his  trouble  in  visiting  part  of  his  future 
dominions.  This  being  manifestly  an  unfair  bargain, 
founded  on  the  vulgar  maxim,  “  What’s  yours  is  mine, 
what’s  mine  is  my  own,”  wo  can  scarcely  believe  the 
Prince  would  wish  to  see  it  carried  out  at  his  subjects’  ex¬ 
pense.  Sooner  than  any  such  damaging  suspicion  should 
rest  on  his  name,  it  would  bo  far  better  to  purchase  the 
native  gifts  for  the  nation  at  a  fair  valuation,  and  to  credit 
their  price  to  the  Royal  present  fund.  By  these  means 
the  Prince’s  power  of  returning  fair  equivalents  would 
be  greatly  increased,  since  the  more  costly  the  articles 
received  by  him  the  greater  would  bo  the  sums  even¬ 
tually  coming  into  the  fund.  But  as  a  certain  degree  of 
meanness  of  idea  necessarily  attaches  to  such  huckster¬ 
ing,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  interests,  both 
of  the  Royal  Family  and  of  England,  would  be  best 
served  by  liberal  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  Queen. 

:  T.  C. 


party;  schisms  in  Ireland. 

Englishmen  are  apt  to  err  in  the  measurement  of 
political  forces  in  Ireland,  because  the  standards  of 
political  phraseology  vary  so  widely  in  the  one  and  the 
other  country.  The  common  talk  of  Irish  politics  is 
pitched  to  a  perpetual  scream  ;  every  opponent  is  either 
a  traitor  or  a  public  plunderer,  and  in  any  case  a  liar ; 
hostis  generis  humani  is  a  feeble  description  of  the  Irish 
politician  as  described  by  any  adversary  however 
candid.  This  ferocity  of  diction  is  curiously  mixed 
up  with  an  indifference  to  the  ordinary  moral  con¬ 
sequences  of  denunciation  which  deserves  remark ; 
for  in  Ireland  to  denounce  a  man  as  a  bigot,  an  intriguer, 
a  traitor,  or  a  tyrant  does  not  prevent  the  denunciator 
in  the  next  breath,  or  even  in  the  same  breath,  from 
expressing  the  highest  admiration  for  the  general 
character  of  the  person  denounced.  Macaulay,  many 
years  ago,  expressed  his  amazement  at  the  confusion  of 
thought  involved  in  talking  of  “  a  good  man  but  a  bad 
king,”  and  a  more  profound  astonishment  of  the  same 
sort  comes  over  us  when  we  read  the  diatribes  that  the 
Irish  Nationalist  and  Horae  Rule  newspapers  pour  upon 
the  devoted  head  of  Mr.  Peter  Paul  MeSwiney,  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin.  It  is  not  certainly  amazing  that  the 
Dublin  Press  should  indulge  in  vituperation,  but  while 
the  newspapers  indulge  themselves  in  invectives  against 
the  Lord  Iklayor,  they  assure  us  that  he  is  “  personally 
estimable,”  “  generously  hospitable,”  a  “  successful 
merchant,”  a  ‘‘faithful  Catholic,”  and  half-a-dozen 
other  things,  all  of  which^  we  are  sure,  Mr.  Peter  Paul 
MeSwiney  would  wish  to  be,  and  which  it  is  at  any  rate 
pleasant  to  bo  proclaimed.  If  anything  were  wanting 
to  Mr.  MeSwiney’s  satisfaction  it  is  the  assurance 
which  he  himself  is  able  to  give  the  world  that  he  refused 
a  knighthood  offered  by  a  Lord  Lieutenant.  But  Mr. 
MeSwiney  is  not  satisfied  that  the  Dublin  journals  are 
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Catholic  friends  work  very  cordially  with  Mr.  Butt  and 
other  Protestant  Home  Rulers,  and  though  the  conse* 
quences  may  sometimes  appear  embarrassing  to  the 
English  Government,  yet  in  a  larger  view  the  fact 
affords  ground  for  congratulation.  When  Irishmen  are 
ready  to  forget  traditional  feuds  and  ingrained  anti- 
pathies  of  creed,  and  to  labour  together  for  common 
objects,  they  have  taken  the  first  step  towards  the 
adoption  of  reasonable  objects.  This  is  at  least  what 
we  may  hope  for  from  temperance  and  toleration  in 
Irish  politics ;  but  our  hopes  would  be  scattered  to  the 
winds  if  the  wild  proposals  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin  were  to  find  any  general  favour  in  Ireland. 
“Faith  and  Fatherland”  are  fine  words,  .but  their 
meaning  is  that  no  one  is  to  be  permitted  to  labour  in 
the  ranks  of  the  popular  party  in  Ireland  whose  ortho¬ 
doxy  has  not  been  certificated  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy.  Such  an  intolerant  policy  would  not  only 
throw  back  Ireland  by  half  a  century  or  more,  but 
would  lead — as  was  intended  by  its  projectors — to  the 
establishment  of  clerical  dominion  over  all  pubUc  move¬ 
ments  in  that  country.  Fortunately  there  is  no  sign  that 
the  Irish  people  will  deliberately  submit  themselves  to 
such  a  yoke  or  revive  the  rancours  of  almost  forgotten 
hatreds.  Mr.  McSwiney’s  crusading  trumpet-blast  has 
wakened  no  answer,  and  the  Roman  hierarchy  are  too 
astute  to  commit  themselves  openly  to  an  enterprise 
foredoomed  to  ruin.  The  Lord  Mayor  will  be  left 
foolishly  standing  alone,  after  the  notes  of  his  brazen 
instrument  liave  died  away,  and  we  should  think  the 
pillory  on  the  whole  would  be  a  more  comfortable  posi¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  attach  too  much  importance 
to  the  strong,  language  with  which  the  Dublin 
Nationalist  journals  have  denounced  the  project 
emanating  from  Mr.  Peter  Paul  McSwiney,  but 
no  politician  of  any  mark  in  Ireland — and  there 
are  many  of  a  devout  cast — no  ecclesiastic  of  any  degree, 
has  joined  the  Faith  and  Fatherland  Association.  If 
the  Freeman's  Journal  be  correct,  the  clergy  will  now 
condemn  the  movement,  which,  however,  does  not  prove 
either  that  they  were  unaware  of  its  origination  or  that 
they  would  have  been  disinclined  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  machinery  if  it  had  shown  a  promise  of  success.  The 
failure  of  the  intolerant  scheme  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  all 
patriotic  Irishmen,  as  it  is  to  all  Englishmen  who  desire 
that  Ireland  should  advance,  even  through  errors  and 
follies,  but  at  all  events  by  her  own  efforts,  to  intellec¬ 
tual  and  political  maturity. 


labouring  to  make  him,  for  his  little  day,  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  man  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George’s  Channel, 
and  he  despatches  his  dissatisfaction  in  angry  tele¬ 
grams  retorting  the  attacks  of  his  critics  in  language 
not  more  moderate  and  even  more  incoherent  than  their 
own.  Here  we  are  for  the  present  in  the  region  of 
Olympian  calm.  Mr.  Plimsoll  has  ceased  from  troubling, 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  is  at  rest ;  so  that  the  spectacle 
of  the  excitement  in  Dublin  is  to  ns  not  only  an  un¬ 
expected  but  almost  an  inexplicable  phenomenon. 
Nevertheless,  though  the  dispute  has  its  ludicrous  aspect, 
it  may  also  be  viewed  seriously.  True,  some  of  the 
personages  are  absurd  and  some  of  them  drearily 
familiar,  but  the  conflict  goes  deeper  into  political 
principles  and  springs  of  action  than  might  be  conjectured 
from  a  hasty  glance  at  its  stage-play  incidents  and 
noise. 

It  would  bo  dangerous  policy  for  this  country  to 
assume  an  attitude  of  indifference  towards  all  those 
parties  in  Ireland  which  are  founded  upon  hostility  to 
the  English  connection.  “Nationalism”  in  one  form  or 
another  will,  for  many  a  day,  be  a  potent  force  in  Irish 
politics,  and  it  is  of  much  importance  to  Great  Britain 
to  understand  what  the  dominant  form  of  Irish  National¬ 
ism  is  likely  to  be.  We  may  find  it  inconvenient  to 
have  to  deal  with  a  permanent  and  irreconcilable  oppo¬ 
sition,  going  down  into  the  depths  of  angry  and  ignorant 
popular  discontent,  but  it  is  better  to  have  to  deal  with 
agitations  that  instruct  and  discipline,  however  imper¬ 
fectly,  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  that  habituate 
them  to  the  employment  of  their  own  faculties  in  poli¬ 
tical  thought  and  action,  than  with  an  intoxicating 
or  stupefying  power  working  upon  an  inert  mass. 
Some  English  observers  of  Irish  affairs  have  been  of 
opinion  that  this  country  acted  unwisely  in  former  times, 
when  the  alliance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  -was 
certainly  purchaseable,  in  refusing  to  negotiate  wdth  any 
such  possible  allies.  It  may  be  that  the  motives  of  the 
refusal  had  their  root  in  mere  bigotry  or  other  con¬ 
temptible  and  shallow  feelings,  but  w^e  cannot  pretend 
to  regret  the  result.  Nothing  more  demoralising  could 
1)0  conceived,  whether  for  England  or  for  Ireland,  than 
a  compact  betw'een  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  rulers 
of  Ireland,  by  which  the  former  should  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  a  watch-dog  for  the  latter.  A 
hundred  times  better  that  Irishmen,  learning  in 
some  sort  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  should  give 
us  unceasing  trouble  with  their  wilfulness,  than  that 
they  should  bo  drugged  into  quietude,  and  dragged 
bound  hither  and  thither  at  the  bidding  of  sacerdotal 
masters.  At  any  rate,  we'refused  the  compact  in  the  day 
when  Rome  w'ould  have  been  content  to  make  an  easy 
bargain  with  us,  and  we  cannot  desire  now  that  the 
Church  should  reassert  over  the  wills  of  the  Irish 
people  an  authority  which  w'ould  not  assuredly  be  used 
in  the  interests  of  England.  A  man  must  be  a  very 
I'anatic  in  his  hatred  of  Home  Rulers,  or  even  of 
Fenians,  if  ho  can  desire  to  see  them  silenced  and 
manacled  by  the  Church.  Homo  Rulers,  at  any  rate, 
are  men  with  some  rudimentary  notions  of  political  con¬ 
duct  and  organisation  ;  they  think  for  themselves,  and 
though  in  our  opinion  their  thoughts  may  be  very 
crude,  it  is  something,  at  least,  to  have  the  promise  of 
intellectual  fruit  from  a  soil  long  doomed  to  barrenness. 
If  w'O  have  any  faith  in  tlie  liberal  institutions  of  which 
we  are  proud,  and  which  we  are  steadily  advancing 
through  various  stages  of  improvement,  we  must  believe 
that  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  people  to  political  con¬ 
tentment  will  certainly  proceed  in  unison  with  their 
political  development.  Thus  we  can  look  with  hope 
upon  the  most  intemperate  movements  of  Irish  opinion 
BO  long  as  they  really  express  the  thoughts  and  desires 
of  the  people,  and  are  not  dictated  by  word  of  com¬ 
mand.  Wo  should  almost  cease  to  hope  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Ireland  if  the  politics  of  the  country 
were  again  to  be  given  over  to  the  dominion  of  the 
priesthood. 

The  l>e8t  and  most  active  minds  in  Ireland,  and  even 
among  Irish  Catholics,  share,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
the  views  we  have  indicated.  Mr.  Sullivan  and  his 


SPEECHES  ON  EDUCATION. 

Education  is  not  a  blazing  question,  and  the  speeches 
made  by  Mr.  Cross  and  Lord  Hartiugton  at  Orrell  and 
Nottingham  would  have  attracted  very  little  notice  in  a 
time  of  greater  political  activity ;  but  if  subjects  occupied 
public  thought  in  proportion  to  their  importance,  there 
is  none  that  ought  to  engross  a  larger  share.  There  is 
not  much  new  to  be  said  about  the  education  of  the 
masses,  and  there  is  little  room  for  eloquence  because 
there  is  little  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  end  to 
be  S/chieved  ;  but  there  is  great  scope  for  action,  and  a 
great  deal  that  ought  to  be  repeated  and  repeated  till  it 
takes  vital  hold  of  the  public  mind.  At  Nottingham 
Lord  Hartiugton  dealt  with  a  scheme  for  promoting  the 
higher  education  by  making  provision  for  lectures  and 
examinations  in  the  large  manufacturing  towns,  con¬ 
ducted  by  qualified  men  from  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  This  scheme  of  University  extension,  which 
has  now  been  in  operation  for  two  years,  and  on  which 
w'e  remarked  lately  on  the  occasion  of  a  proposal  to 
bring  London  within  its  range,  has  reached  what  may 
be  described  as  a  critical  stage.  It  has  been  on  trial 
now  for  two  years,  it  has  succeeded  admirably,  and  its 
friends  are  making  a  strenuous  effort  to  put  it  on  a 
permanent  basis  before  the  enthusiasm  attending  its 
success  has  died  away. 

The  scheme  originated  in  this  way.  Certain  gentle¬ 
men  in  Nottingham  were  deeply  impressed  with  the 
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necessity  of  liberalising  the  manafacturing  centres  by 
higher  knowledge,  and  put  their  heads  together  and 
studied  how  to  effect  their  benevolent  object.  They 
made  application  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
University  appointed  a  Syndicate,  a  word  which  has 
since  become  better  known  in  a  worse  sense,  to  consider 
the  application.  Either  this  Syndicate,  in  which  Mr. 
James  Stuart  took  a  prominent  part,  or  the  Nottingham 
committee,  struck  out  the  happy  idea  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  acting  through  the  Syndicate,  might  arrange 
courses  of  lectures  and  provide  teachers  if  local  com¬ 
mittees  could  be  found  to  provide  lecture-rooms  and 
guarantee  expenses.  Public-spirited  men  at  once  came 
forward,  and  the  sclieme  was  put  in  operation  in 
Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  Derby.  The  success  has 
been  most  marked  in  every  way.  Lectures  have  been 
given  in  constitutional  history,  literature,  and  science ; 
the  classes  have  been  large,  and  the  pupils  have  proved 
in  the  examinations  that  they  have  been  in  earnest  to 
profit  by  the  instruction.  Other  towns  have  rapidly 
followed  the  example  of  Nottingham,  and  the  work  of 
the  Cambridge  Syndicate  now  extends  to  upwards  of 
thirty  towns.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  per¬ 
petuate  an  arrangement  which  has  worked  so  admirably, 
to  convert  a  tentative  arrangement  into  an  organist 
institution.  Cambridge  has  made  its  Syndicate  a 
permanent  body,  and  the  supply  of  teachers  is  assured ; 
it  remains  to  make  the  guarantee  for  ex[>en9es  per¬ 
manent.  Lord  Hartington  was  able  to  announce  that 
an  excellent  beginning  had  been  made  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  An  anonymous  donor  in  Nottingham  has 
offered  a  sum  of  10,000Z.  to  erect  collegiate  buildings. 
A  rich  man,  and  there  are  plenty  of  them  in  our  in¬ 
dustrial  centres,  could  not  make  a  better  use  of  his 
money.  His  gift  is  said  to  be  made  subject  to  certain 
conditions,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  man  who  has  the 
good  sense  to  spend  his  money  on  so  excellent  an  object 
will  have  the  good  sense  not  to  fetter  its  future  useful¬ 
ness  by  any  conditions,  unless  they  are  of  tho  most 
general  and  elastic  kind.  He  ought  to  place  the  sum 
under  the  control  of  a  competent  and  reliable  body  of 
trustees,  and  not  spoil  the  grace  of  a  generous  gift  by 
tying  it  up  in  a  way  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
productive  only  of  mischief.  We  should  not  recommend 
the  Corporation  to  refuse  the  gift,  unless  the  conditions 
can  alr^Kiy  be  seen,  even  "with  the  lights  of  the  present 
time,  to  be  distinctly  objectionable ;  but  the  donor 
should  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  setting  a  noble  ex¬ 
ample  of  generous  confidence  in  the  future  ;  he  should 
teach  benefactors  to  bequeath  their  money  ungrudgingly 
to  posterity,  recognising  the  oei’tainty  that  circumstances 
will  change  in  the  times  that  are  to  come,  and  chcrish- 
ing  a  genial  liope  that  w’isdom  will  not  perish  with  the 
present  generation. 

At  Orrell  Mr.  Cross  was  occupied  with’  the  other  end 
of  the  educational  ladder.  The  University  Extension 
Scheme  takes  young  men  and — be  it  said  to  their  credit 
— maidens  also  by  the  hand  when  they  have  climbed 
some  way  up  the  ladder,  and  helps  them  to  reach  tho 
top.  Mr.  Cross  bad  to  deal  with  the  question  of  how 
to  get  every  child  placed  on  tho  first  rung,  and  provided 
with  fair  facilities  for  the  ascent.  The  occasion  of  Mr. 
Cross’s  speech  was  this.  The  Church  of  England  in 
Orrell  wishes  to  keep  the  elementary  education  of  the 
place  in  its  own  hands,  and  to  provide  school  accom¬ 
modation  enough  to  exempt  the  parish  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  School  Board.  To  raise  the  necessary  funds  a 
bazaar  was  projected,  and  Mr.  Cross  was  invited  to  open 
it  with  a  speech.  An  admirable  speech  Mr.  Cross  has 
made,  and  one  for  which  his  audience  can  hardly  have 
been  prepared.  Mr.  Cross  may  be  described  as  a  Whig 
by  conviction,  a  Tory  Minister  by  accident,  and  a 
■very  sensible  man  by  gift  of  nature.  He  did 
not  exactly  curse  tho  institution  which  he  had  been  called 
to  bless  and  prosper,  but  he  laid  such  stress  on  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  scheme,  and  exposed  its  weaknesses  so 
clearly,  that  his  hearers  liad  much  more  reason  to  pause 
and  consider  than  to  cheer  and  go  away  happy.  They 
cheered  hopefully  when  Mr.  Cross  warned  them  that 
they  must  not  merely  be  content  with  keeping  tho 


School  Board  out  of  the  parish,  but  must  endeavour  to 
obtain  as  good  results  by  their  teaching  as  any  School 
Board  in  the  country.  They  were  silent  when  Mr. 
Cross  added  that  “  it  was  very  easy  to  cheer  that  senti¬ 
ment,”  but  that  to  give  it  effect  required  “earnestness 
of  purpose,  and  very  great  earnestness  of  purpose,  be¬ 
cause  there  arc  great  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  those 
difficulties  are  increasing  more  and  more  day  by  day.” 
Not  only  has  the  population  increased,  but  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  School  Boards — Mr.  Cross  kept  still  harp¬ 
ing  on  the  School  Boards — the  quality  of  the  teaching 
had  improved,  and  the  teachers  were  demanding 
and  getting  higher  salaries.  To  compete  effectively 
with  School  Board  education,  private  schools  want 
money,  and  the  Church  party  in  Orrell  cannot  have  a 
bazaar  every  year  with  Mr.  Cross  to  open  it.  Mr.  Cross 
did  not  say  so,  but  the  plain  moral  of  his  speech  was 
that  the  dominant  party  in  a  parish,  however  hard  they 
tr}%  will  find  it  impossible  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  elementary  education  by  voluntary  effort.  They 
must  fall  back  upon  the  sure  and  steady  supply  of  a 
compulsory  rate.  The  reflecting  portion  of  Mr.  Cross’s 
audience  must  have  gone  away  soiTOvvfnl,  convinced 
that  the  day  of  universal  school  boards  is  at  hand. 

One  of  our  contemporaries,  which  has  opposed  com¬ 
pulsory  education  with  whimsical  perversity,  has  tried 
to  make  out  that  Mr.  Cross  did  not  commit  himself  ex¬ 
plicitly  in  favour  of  compelling  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Cross’s  declaration 
is  not  technically  explicit,  but  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of 
doubt  as  to  his  opinion.  Mr.  Cross  clearly  has  no  doubt 
in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  proper  course.  His  views 
are  expressed  with  singular  force  in  the  following 
passage  ; — “  How  children  are  to  be  got  into  the  school 
is  a  problem  which,  of  course,  must  bo  solved,  and  I 
earne.stly  implore  you  to  solve  it  for  yourselves.  The 
State  has  said  that  there  shall  be  school  accommodation 
for  every  child.  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  country  do  you  think  that,  when  the  schools  are 
built  and  the  State  finds  that  they  are  not  filled,  it  will 
bo  content  to  rest  there  ?  The  State  at  present  says, 
‘  We  give  you  time  to  show  that  you  yourselves  will 
send  your  children  to  school  where  there  is  no  School 
Board.  Take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  or,  depend 
upon  it,  the  State  will  before  long  again  inteiffere  and  see 
that  the  children  are  brought  to  school.’  And  is  tliis  not 
plain  reasoning  ?  Yon  do  not  allow  a  parent  to  let  his 
child  go  into  the  streets  without  clothes,  for  the  sake  of 
decency ;  yon  do  not  allow  a  parent  to  let  his  child,  if 
he  can  afford  it,  go  into  the  street  without  food,  for  the 
sake  of  humanity  ;  and  what  right  has  a  man  to  let  his 
child  go  into  the  streets  without  education,  and  become 
a  prey  to  all  the  criminals  who  are  about  him,  to  lead  a 
life  of  crime  and  misery  to  himself,  and  distress  and 
worry  to  others,  and  of  enormous  expense  to  the  country, 
for  ho  is  sure  to  become  a  criminal  ?  You  cannot,  in 
reason,  suppose  tliat  a  man,  not  sending  his  child  to 
school,  has  a  right  to  neglect  to  teach  him  any  more 
than  he  has  to  feed  or  clothe  him.  If  he  does  not  do  it 
he  must  be  made  to  do  it ;  and  the  question  you  are  to 
solve  is  whether,  without  assistance  from  the  State,  you 
can  succeed  in  getting  your  children  to  school,  for  at 
school  they  must  be,  and  tho  State  has  a  right  to  take 
care  that  it  is  not  flooded  with  persons  who  are  living  a 
life  of  crime  and  misery  to  all  around  them.” 


JUSTICE  AT  WESTMINSTER  POLICE-COURT- 

A  police  case,  as  reported  in  Saturday’s  Times,  reads 
thus.  Patrick  Barrow,  labourer,  was  charged  at  West¬ 
minster,  on  remand,  with  an  indecent  assault  upon 
Bridget  Cronin,  aged  9.  Mr.  Arthur  Price,  house  sur¬ 
geon  of  Westminster  Hospital,  was  put  into  the 
witness-box.  Mr.  Arnold,  the  sitting  magistrate,  asked 
him  how  it  was  that  he  liad  refused  to  inform  a  con¬ 
stable  whether  he  had  any  evidence  to  give  for  the 
prosecution,  when  interrogated  by  the  constable  upon 
the  matter?  Mr.  Price  replied  that  he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  giving  evidence  to  police  constabl  es,  but  was 
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at  the  service  of  the  Court  if  required  to  give  evidence 
in  the  usual  wa7.  Mr.  Arnold  thereupon  intimated 
that  the  interrogation  was  by  his  desire,  censured  Mr. 
Price  for  his  reticence  to  the  constable,  and  asked  him 
if  hs  had  any  evidence  to  give  for  the  prosecution.  Mr. 
Price  replied  that  such  evidence  as  he  could  give  would 
be  in  favour  of  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Arnold  then  bade 
him  stand  down,  and  said  that  he  “  did  not  require  his 
services.”  Barrow,  who  strongly  protested  his  inno¬ 
cence,  was  then  committed  for  trial. 

Now,  the  details  of  this  report  seemed  at  first  so 
incredible,  so  discreditable  to  any  judicial  functionary, 
that,  being  at  first  disposed  to  think  there  must  be 
some  error  in  the  report,  we  have  been  at  pains  to  en¬ 
quire  more  fully  into  the  case.  We  regret  to  say  that 
enquiry  onh'  makes  the  case  worse  than  it  at  first 
appeared.  The  report  did  not  specify  at  wdiose  request 
Mr.  Price  had  examined  the  child,  w'hether  of  the  pri¬ 
soner,  parents,  or  police ;  also  whether  he  appeared  on 
subpoena  or  voluntarily.  It  did  not  also  appear  whether 
Mr.  Price  was  sworn  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Arnold  thus 
sent  him  away,  nor  was  it  clear  whether  Barrow  was  in¬ 
formed  of  ^Ir.  Price’s  reply  to  Mr.  Arnold,  so  that  he 
might  exercise  his  discretion  in  calling  him  as  a  witness 
for  the  defence.  Nor  did  the  name  of  the  constable 
transpire.  Enquiry  elicits  the  following  further  facts  : 
— ^Ir.  Price  was  instructed  by  P.G.,  B  Reserve,  40,  to 
examine  Bridget  Cronin,  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution. 
The  examination  was  made,  and  its  results  duly  entered 
in  the  hooks  of  the  hospital.  P.C.,  B  R.,  40,  then  came 
to  !Mr.  Price  to  enquire  whether  he  could  give  evidence 
to  strengthen  the  prosecution.  ]\Ir.  Price  declined  to 
give  any  information  except  in  the  wutness-box.  The 
P.C.  came  again  with  a  sergeant.  The  latter  said  that 
Mr.  Arnold  bade  him  say  that  “  unless  Mr.  Price  gave 
an  answer  whether  or  not  his  evidence  would  aid  the 
j)rosecution  he  should  be  subpoenaed,  but  have  his  ex¬ 
penses  disallowed.”  !Mr.  Price  gave  the  same  reply  as 
before.  He  then  received  the  formal  summons  to  ap¬ 
pear,  which  he  obeyed.  The  officer  of  the  Court  was 
in  the  act  of  administering  the  oath  to  !Mr.  Price, 
but  had  not  completed  it,  when  Mr.  Arnold  stopped 
him,  and  enquired,  as  wo  have  heard,  why  Mr. 
Price  had  refused  to  tell  the  police  beforehand 
of  the  nature  of  his  evidence.  Mr.  Arnold  told 
Mr.  Price  that  his  refusal  was  “  indecorous  and  ungen- 
tlemanl}'.”  Mr.  Arnold  disallowed  Mr.  Price’s  expenses 
as  a  witness,  though  ho  had  made  the  examination  by 
order  of  the  Court,  and  had  been  subpoenaed.  Wo  also 
learn  that  Barrow  was,  or  at  all  events  appeared  to  be, 
deaf ;  so  that,  unless  he  was  shamming,  ^Mr.  Price’s 
reply  to  Mr.  Arnold,  that  his  evidence  would  be  in 
favour  of  Barrow,  would  have  been  inaudible  to  him. 
On  receiving  Mr.  Price’s  reply,  and  having  dismissed 
him  from  the  prosecution,  Mr.  Arnold  did  not  inform 
or  cause  Barrow  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Price’s  reply,  nor  ask  him  whether  ho  would  wish  to 
call  him  as  a  witness  for  himself.  The  usual  question 
was  formally  put  to  the  prisoner  whether  ho  had  any 
witnes.ses  to  call,  and  on  his  replying  in  the  negative 
he  was  committed  for  trial. 

Now,  the  duty  of  a  magistrate,  at  a  hearing  of  any  sort 
of  charge,  is  to  investigate  all  evidence  that  may  throw  any 
light  upon  the  case,  and  then,  if  there  is  suflicient  pnwd 
facie  evidence,  and  it  cannot  be  settled  summarily,  to 
send  it  for  trial,  binding  over  all  witnesses,  for  prose¬ 
cution  and  defence  alike,  to  appear  at  the  trial.  The 
costs  of  all  such  witnes.ses,  unless  they  misconduct 
themselves,  or  unless  their  evidence  is  distinctly  worth- 
le.s.s,  are  borne  by  the  county  treasury.  Even  ii'aprimd 
facie  case  is  made  out  before  all  witnesses  have  been 
heard  for  the  prosecution,  still  the  duty  remains  of 
taking  all  depositions  and  allowing  the  cross-examina¬ 
tion  of  all  witnesses  who  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  are 
known  to  have  any  evidence  to  give  for  the  prosecution, 
that  the  ])risoner,  knowing  belorehand  what  has  been 
sworn  against  him,  may  not  be  in  the  dark  as  to  the  full 
nature  of  the  charge  in  all  its  details.  If  the  prisoner 
prefers  to  rt'serve  his  defence,  and  to  call  no  witnesses 
till  the  trial,  ho  may  do  so ;  if  ho  adopts  this  latter 


course,  he  must  then  take  his  chance  of  their  expenses 
being  allowed  by  the  Judge.  Here  we  have  the  dis¬ 
graceful  anomaly  of  a  judicial  functionary  constituting 
himself  an  agent  for  the  prosecution,  “  requiring  the 
services  ”  only  of  such  witnesses  as  may  tend  to  convict 
a  prisoner,  actually  suppressing  a  witness  who  had  been 
officially  employed  to  enquire  into  the  case,  for  no  reason 
except  that  his  evidence  would  be  in  favour  of  the  pri¬ 
soner.  We  do  not  in  the  least  raise  the  question  as  to 
Barrow’s  innocence  or  guilt ;  but  if  it  should  eventually 
turn  out  that  Mr.  Price’s  evidence,  if  received,  would 
have  cleared  his  character  sufficiently  to  warrant  a  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  case,  his  temporary  incarceration,  and  the 
expenses  to  which  ratepayers  will  be  put  in  carrying  out 
the  prosecution,  must  all  be  laid  to  Mr.  Arnold.  Mr. 
Price,  not  having  been  actually  sworn,  will  not  be  on 
the  “  depositions.”  Had  he  been  sworn,  the  prisoner 
would  have  had  the  right  to  cross-examine  him  to  his  own 
benefit,  and  would  have  secured  his  evidence  at  his  trial. 
!Mr.  Arnold,  by  his  unjust  suppression  of  a  witness  who 
had  been  officially  employed  to  investigate  truth,  has 
deprived  Barrow  of  this  resource.  Unless  the  latter  is 
informed  of  what  Mr.  Price  has  said  in  Court,  and  has 
means  to  pay  his  expenses  as  a  witness  for  the  defence, 
there  will  be  a  gross  miscarriage  of  justice. 

If  this  conduct  had  emanated  from  a  policeman,  no¬ 
thing  short  of  immediate  dismissal  from  the  force  should 
be  his  fate.  Yet  for  a  policeman  there  is  some  excuse, 
unfortunately,  for  the  temptation  to  secure  a  conviction 
at  all  hazards,  for  thereby  his  character  as  a  zealous 
aud  able  officer,  and  thence  his  hope  of  promotion,  are 
enhanced.  When  such  conduct  proceeds  from  a  magis¬ 
trate  (a  “  stipendiary,”  not  one  of  the  “  great  unpaid  ”), 
no  words  can  express  the  scandal  it  occasions.  We 
commend  these  facts  to  the  immediate  inquiry  of  the 
Home  Secretary.  There  is  no  time  to  lose.  Barrow 
will  be  tried  at  the  Middlesex  adjourned  sessions,  which 
commence  on  Monday  next.  For  the  decency  of  our 
criminal  jurisprudence  Mr.  Price’s  attendance  as  a 
witness  should  be  ensured  by  the  Treasury  before  that 
time.  But  for  Mr.  Arnold’s  conduct,  the  medical 
evidence  would  already  be  on  the  depositions,  and  the 
jury  would  be  able  to  hear  Mr.  Price’s  statement  from 
his  own  lips.  We  have  good  reason  also  for  believing 
that  official  enquiry  will  show  that  this  is  not  an  isolated 
case  in  which  evidence  tending  to  undermine  a  prosecu¬ 
tion  has  been  suppressed  at  this  police-court,  nor  that 
this  is  the  first  time  that  the  threat  has  been  made,  and 
executed,  of  first  summoning  and  then  suppressing  and 
disallowing  the  expenses  of  a  medical  witness  whose 
evidence  disappoints  the  anticipations  of  the  prosecu¬ 
tion.  Meantime,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  an 
opinion  that  a  Magistrate  who  becomes  an  agent  for  the 
prosecution,  and  wilfully  suppresses  official  evidence 
which  tends  to  the  defence,  is  totally  unfit  to  sit  on  the 
Bench. 


THE  ART  OF  SENSATIONAL  REPORTING. 

^  Some  two  weeks  ago,  it  may  be  remembered,  “  Our  Own 
Reporter  ”  was  present  at  a  “  double  execution.”  He  acquitted 
himself  admirably,  and  gave  us  some  most  interesting  details 
as  to  the  precise  modus  operandi  of  Mr.  Marwood,  between 
whom  and  his  predecessor  in  business,  Mr.  Calcraft,  he  insti¬ 
tuted  a  somewhat  invidious  comparison,  confessing  without 
hesitation  his  own  personal  preference  for  the  long  drop  and 
stout  rope  used  by  the  former  gentleman,  as  being  calculated 
to  bring  the  melancholy  proceedings  to  a  more  satisfactory 
and  expeditious  termination  than  the  comparatively  short  and 
attenuated  noose  in  connection  with  which  Mr.  Calcraft’s 
name  has  long  been  a  sort  of  household  word.  Talents  are  not 
to  be  hid  under  a  bushel,  and,  in  default  of  double  executions, 
the  Whitechapel  Mystery,  as  it  has  pleased  the  Times  to  call  it, 
has  once  again  brought  Our  Own  Reporter  prominently  to  the 
fore.  The  first  news  of  this  revolting  story  appeared  in  the 
papers  of  Monday  morning,  the  13th  inst. — some  sort  of 
understanding  having  evidently  been  arrived  at  between  Our 
Own  Reporter  and  his  companions  that  the  Sunday  papers  were 
to  be  excluded  from  so  choice  a  piece  of  matter.  What  the 
public  lost  in  point  of  time  was,  however,  amply  made  up  to 
It  in  elaboration.  On  the  Monday  morning,  under  the  head 
of  “  the  Tragedy  in  Whitechapel,”  our  friend  was  able  to  inform 
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u8  that  a  terrible  murder  ”  has  been  discovered  in  a 
singular  manner.”  He  is  a  little  at  sea  as  to  the  exact  details, 
for  he  tells  us  a  good  deal  about  the  young  man  Storks  ” 
•^yho  has  been,  according  to  his  story,  “  accosted  ”  in  White¬ 
chapel  by  “  a  young  female  ”  and  asked  by  her  to  carry 
two  parcels  to  a  cab.  Little  inaccuracies  such  as  this 
are  always  incidental  to  genius,  and  Our  Own  Reporter 
goon  puts  himself  right  by  informing  us  that  the  parcels 
in  question  “  exhaled  a  very  offen.sive  effluvium,”  and  that 
<<  their  contents  consisted,  in  fact,  of  the  decomposed  trunk  of 
a  female  adult.”  Next  followed  some  particulars  about 
Wainwright.  Our  Own  Reporter  has  found  someone  who 
has  told  him  a  long  story  about  a  certain  “  mysterious  fire  on 
Wainwright’s  premises,”  which  was  “  believed  to  have  been 
fed  by  some  infiammable  substance.”  How  a  tire  could  be 
fed  by  a  substance  which  is  not  inflammable  we  are  not  told, 
nor  does  Our  Own  Reporter  in  any  way  attempt  to  justify  his 
polite  insinuation  of  arson.  He  has  met  “people”  who  have 
« informed  ”  him  that  Wainwright  was  “  apparently  fond  of 
loose  society,”  and  he  consequently  feels  no  hesitation  in  ex¬ 
pressing  his  conviction  that  “  a  terrible  crime  ”  has  been  com¬ 
mitted,  while  he  dwells  emphatically  upon  the  “trepidation” 
with  which  both  Wainwright  and  Alice  Day  answered  at  the 
police-station  to  the  charge  preferred  against  them.  By  the 
Tuesday  morning  he  is  in  possession  of  “  fuller  details.” 
“  Rumours  of  all  kinds,”  he  is  enabled  to  assure  us,  “  are  afloat 
in  Whitechapel.  Everybody  in  the  district  seems  to  have 
known  Wainwright,  and  to  have  had  him  under  observation 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time.”  It  is,  it  seems  to  us,  some¬ 
what  questionable  policy  for  a  respectoble  paper  to  send  a 
reporter  about  with  an  open  note-book,  to  pick  up  the 
“rumours”  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  “rife  in  W^hite- 
chapel.”  In  any  case  our  friend  passes  the  limits  of  fair  com¬ 
ment  when  he  assures  us  that  there  is,  in  that  most  respectable 
neighbourhood,  “  an  almost  unanimous  concurrence  of  belief  ” 
that  Wainwright’s  conduct  has,  of  late  years,  been  “  decidedly 
open  to  censure,”  and  that  his  relations  with  Alice 
Day  have  been  “discreditable.”  We  suppose  that  a 
circulation,  whether  it  is  “world-wide,”  or  whether  “the 
largest  in  the  world,*'  must  be  somehow  kept  up  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  hardly  a  legitimate  mode  of  providing  “  news  ” 
to  send  a  reporter  down  into  Whitechapel,  with  orders  to  pick 
up  whatever  anybody  chooses  to  tell  him,  and  to  collect  all  the 
many  “rumours  and  theories  that  are  afloat”  Reporters, 
however,  like  everybody  else,  must  do  their  duty,  and  by  the 
Wednesday  our  triend  is  in  a  position  to  state  that  “  the 
murdered  woman  ”  is  a  certain  Miss  or  Mrs.  Harriet  Lane ; 
that  “  she  has  met  her  death  by  violence  of  no  ordinary  kind ;  ” 
that  Wainwright  and  she  were  “  on  terms  of  the  closest  in¬ 
timacy  ;  ”  that  he  “  allowed  her  51.  a  week  ;  ”  and  that  “  she 
wore  her  front  hair  crimped  in  short  curls,  and  her 
back  hair  loosely  bound  with  a  velvet  band.”  Some  more 
information  follows  as  to  the  “  rumours  ”  which  are  rife  ” 
in  Whitechapel,  and  which  our  friend  seems  to  have  “picked 
up  ”  with  laudable  zeal.  Two  or  three  days  spent  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  question,  with  a  judicious  allowance  for 
expenses,  have  by  this  time  enabled  him  to  assure  us  that 
“  day  by  day  the  incidents  of  Wainwright’s  life  are  being 
traced  out.  As  was  remarked  on  Tuesday,  everybody  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  late  place  of  business  seems  to  have 
known  him,  not  to  say  all  about  him.”  Nor  is  this  all.  Our 
Own  Reporter  has  met  someone,  probably  in  the  taproom  of  a 
ublic-house,  who  has  satisfied  him  that  a  “certain  recklessness  ” 
as  of  late  characterised  Wainwright’s  demeanour,and  who  has 
also  “  fixed  with  tolerable  precision  the  date  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  woman  whose  body  has  been  presumably  identified.”  On 
the  next  day  “  special  and  reliable  ”  information  would  seem  to 
be  slack.  Mr.  G  rummer,  it  may  be  remembered,  explained  in 
the  crisis  of  a  great  local  catastrophe  that  “  public  feelin’  had 
in  a  measure  subsided,  consekens  of  the  boys  havin’  dispersed 
to  cricket.”  It  would  seem  that  something  of  the  kind  had 
oi^urred  in  Whitechapel,  for  on  the  Thur^ay  all  that  our 
friend  can  tell  us  is  that  “  many  vague  stories  have  been  going 
about.”  One  of  these  contes  drolatiques  has  reference  to  a 
certain  “  red-faced  man,”  whom  our  friend  htis  not  seen,  but 
who  is  somehow  mixed  up  in  the  “  tragedy.”  “  There 

are,”  he  remarks,  “a  number  of  points  which  are  not 
as  yet  guessed  at  by  the  public,  which  will  I’equire  elu¬ 
cidation.”  Perhaps  “  elucidation  ”  will  let  some  light 
on  “  the  red-faced  man.”  In  the  interval  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  know  that  “  Mrs.  King  was  wearing,  when  she 
left  Sydney  Square,  a  pepper-and-salt  wrap  of  common 
material  over  a  Ilolland  dress,  a  little  black  cape,  black  bonnet 
and  red  flower,  and  high* heeled  boots  w’itb  buckles,  the  size 
being  technically  *  three  and  a  half,’  hfer  feet  being  remarkably 
small.”  Our  friend  appears  to  have  thought  this  last  statement 
remarkable,” and  he  accordingly  “sought  an  interview  ”  with 
a  certain  Mrs.  Wilmore,  who  seems  to  have  referred  him  to  a 
certain  “  old  lady.”  This  “  old  lady,”  it  would  appear, 
positively  asserts  that  she  has  had  cognizance  of  Wainwright’s 


warehouse  for  thirteen  years,  and  she  never  remembers  seeing 
the  back  door  open  but  once,  and  that  was  just  previously  to 
the  remains  being  removed.”  What  with  the  old  lady  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  red-faced  man  on  the  other,  our  friend  is  by 
this  time  beginning  to  feel  tolerably  confident  as  to  his  own 
personal  conclusions  with  regard  to  this  “  horrible  tragedy.” 
“It  is  rumoured,”  he  tells  us,  “  that  two  bullets  have  been 
found  within  the  skull.  If  so,  the  unhappy  woman  must  have 
met  her  death  by  shooting.”  It  is  really  impossible  to  quarrel 
with  a  gentleman  who,  from  the  presence  of  two  bullets  within 
the  skull,  argues  that  death  must  have  been  due  to  shooting. 
Reporting,  we  are  often  told,  requires  high  education  and  con¬ 
siderable  intelligence,  and — after  this — we  can  really  quite 
believe  it. 

A  clear  week  puts  our  friend  in  the  full  confidence  of  White¬ 
chapel  and  its  inhabitants.  He  began  his  dirty  work  on  a 
Monday.  On  the  next  Monday  he  is  able  to  tell  us  that  “some 
curious  stories  are  being  told  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner, 
and  the  suspicious  answers  he  gave  to  ths  enquiries  of  the 
friends  of  Harriet  Lane,  or  Mrs.  King,  after  she  had  so  mys¬ 
teriously  disappeared.”  It  is  also,  we  learn,  “no  secret 
among  the  denizens  of  Whitechapel”  that  Wainwright  and 
Alice  Day  have  been  “  intimately  acquainted  ”  on  the  sub¬ 
stantial  basis  of  an  allowance  of  “  lOs.  per  week.”  At  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  our  friend  has  “  inter¬ 
viewed  ”  the  “  employes  at  the  Pavilion  Theatre,”  where  the 
girl  used  to  dance,  and  that,  according  to  their  account,  “  it 
is  said  that  she  was  one  of  the  best  conducted  of  the  ballet 
girls,  and  it  seems  that,  beyond  her  unfortunate  liaison  with 
Wainwright,  no  imputation  as  to  her  morality  was  at  any 
time  cast  upon  her.”  Chattering  of  this  kind  appears  to  have 
brought  our  friend  into  temporary  disgrace,  for  on  Tuesday  last 
he  is  in  a  somewhat  despondent  vein.  “There  has  been,”  he 
sadly  observes,  “  marked  reticence  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
persons  who  have  professed  to  be  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  different  points  connected  with  the  case,  and  all  of  those 
who  were  more  or  less  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
police,  it  is  understood,  have  been  warned  against  being  com¬ 
municative.”  It  is  a  pity  that  the  warning  was  not  given  a 
little  fooner.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  produced  a  sufficient 
effect,  for,  from  this  moment,  we  find  our  friend  reduced  to 
what  he  is  pleased  to  describe  as  “  the  result  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  slight  rumour  with  conjecture,”  and  to  the  collection 
of  “  certain  statements  which  have  been  flying  about,”  and 
which  he  considers  “  curious,  and  in  some  sort  worth  re¬ 
producing.”  Of  all  these  “curious”  statement?,  the  most 
curious  to  our  mind,  and  the  least  “  worth  reproducing,”  is  a 
long  story  which  Our  Own  Reporter  professes  to  have  taken 
down  from  Alice  Day’s  own  lips,  and  which  is,  in  effect,  a 
most  thorough  amende  honorable  to  that  previously  much 
maligned  young  lady.  A  part  of  this  narrative  is — to  use  our 
friend’s  own  words — so  “  curious  ’’  that  we  feel  bound  to  afford 
it  “reproduction.”  “I  can  tell  you,”  Miss  Day  appears  to 
have  said  to  our  friend,  “  a  curious  story.  Every  morning 
early,  all  the  while  I  was  confined,  a  little  bird  came  and 
chirruped  at  the  window  of  my  cell,  but  never  came  in  ;  but 
on  Tuesday  morning,  as  I  was  lying  awake — about  half-past 
five,  as  I  suppose — the  same  little  bird  flew  right  inside  the 
cell,  began  to  chirrup  as  usual,  and  only  flew  out  again  on  being 
frightened  by  one  of  the  women.  One  of  them  said,  *  There’s 
good  news  for  you  ;  ’  and  I  said,  *  That  bird  has  been  chirrup¬ 
ing  here  every  morning.’  ”  “  With  reference,”  our  friend  con¬ 

tinues,  “  to  her  having  to  make  her  way  past  Wainwright  on 
her  wav  out  of  the  dock,  she  made  a  point  of  saying,  ‘  I  don’t 
think  I  even  touched  him.  I  am  told  that  he  put  his  hand 
upon  my  shoulder,  and  said  something  to  me  ;  but  I  neither 
felt  the  touch  of  his  hand  nor  heard  a  syllable  he  said.  I  was  too 
lad  to  get  out  of  the  dock  to  notice  anything  that  was  said  or 
one.  As  to  my  defence,  I  had  left  it  entirely  in  the  bands  of 
Mr.  Louis  Lewis,  and  intended  to  be  guided  by  him  alone.’”  We 
may,  of  course,  be  wrong ;  and  in  no  case  can  we  pretend  to 
any  acquaintance  with  “  tlie  latest  rumours  ”  that  may  happen 
to*  be  “rife  in  Whitechapel.”  But  we  confess  that,  to  our 
own  prosaic  imagination,  the  whole  story  of  Miss  Alice  Day 
and  of  the  little  cock  sparrow  that  chirruped  on  her  window 
reads  very  much  as  if  it  has  been  drawn  up  by  an  experienced 
hand  on  “  superfine  ruled  brief,”  and  we  may  add  that,  alter 
all  the  licence  which  our  friend  has  given  himself,  it  is  some 
small  comfort  to  us  to  find  him  humbly  eating  the  leek  at  the 
bidding  of  Mr.  Louis  Lewis.  Whether,  even  in  the  interest 
of  a  world-wide  circulation,  reporting  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
favourably  regarded,  is  a  matter  on  which  we  have  expressed 
no  opinion,  because,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  facts  speuK  suffi- 
cientlv  for  themselves.  We  have  no  wLh,  as  we  have  before 
said,  to  stand  between  newspaper  proprietors  and  their  con¬ 
sciences.  As  long  as  there  are  people  to  read  this  kind  of 
thing,  there  will,  of  course,  be  people  to  print  it.  What  kind 
of  mind  it  is  that  likes  to  revel  in  the  “rumours  at  present 
rife  in  Whitechapel,”  duly  filtered  throughOur  Own  Reporter’s 
note-book,  we  hardly  cafe  to  inquire. 
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LIFE  IN  THE  NATIVE  STATES  OP  INDIA. 

Believers  in  the  i)olitical  and  administrative  capabilities  of 
women  might  make  a  strong  case  for  themselves  by  i-eferring  to 
a  recent  Government  lieport  concerning  Central  India.  The 
little  native  State  of  Bhopal  has  been  governed  by  women  for 
the  Inst  quarter  of  a  century,  and  well  would  it  be  for  other 
native  States  could  they  boast  of  such  excellent  rulers. 
Secunder  Begum,  the  mother  of  the  present  princess,  was  no 
doubt  a  most  energetic  lady,  whose  talents  are  only  surpassed 
by  those  of  her  daughter,  Shah  Jehan  Begum.  It  was  the 
im)ther  who  first  formed  the  scheme,  which  Shah  Jehan  has 
carried  into  effect,  of  having  the  land  surveyed  and  assessed  by 
professional  survevors.  Secunder  Bt‘gum  herself  did  much  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  ryots  and  relieve  them  from  the 
corrupt  oppression  of  unjust  stewards.  She  caused  the 
lM)un<laries  of  each  village  to  be  marked  out,  and  the 
areas  to  lie  ascertained  by  a  nuzzerpamaish  (a  summary  survey), 
granting  leases  also  for  fifteen  years,  and  allowing  culturable 
waste  laud  an  immunity  from  revenue  for  five  years.  However, 
“  nuzzei-pamaish”  and  new  assessment  systems  notwithstanding, 
results  were  not  altogether  satisfactory,  for  lack  of  those  “  pro¬ 
fessional  sm’veyors.’’  Unprofessional  surveying  was  dis¬ 
covered  to  have  given  an  altogether  false  estimate  of  the  area 
of  villages,  and  to  have  made  assessments  on  anything  but 
equitable  principles.  Shah  Jehan  has  now  oixlered  a  new 
survey  and  assessment,  and  these  settlement  operations  are 
progressing  favourably.  In  Bhopal  no  proprietary  rights  are 
recognised  between  the  State  and  the  cultivator  of  the  soil — 
the  ideal  solution  of  the  hmd  question,  where  the  State  repre¬ 
sents  justice  and  order.  Evidently  the  13egum  of  Bhopal  is 
mind(*d  to  raalise  this  ideal,  so  far  as  in  her  lies.  Early  in  the 
year  she  undertook  a  tour  of  inspection  through  her  domains, 

to  aflbrd  redress  to  the  oppressed,  and  to  mete  out  punishment 
to  bad  characters.” 

Of  this  tour  we  have  her  own  lieport,  addressed  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  hear  of  Her  Highness  causing  jungles  to  be  cleared 
which  before  afforded  shelter  to  thieves  and  bad  characters, 
and  proved  an  obstacle  to  bringing  land  into  cultivation ;  of 
her  increasing  the  number  of  armed  police,  and  with  the  same 
mptive  of  suppressing  dacoity  and  rendering  travelling  in  Bhopal 
a  less  perilous  business,  issuing  a  law — which,  we  grieve  to 
learn,  the  jungles  on  the  other  side  of  Bhopal  will  render  it 
sufficiently  easy  to  evade — that  no  armed  ti’avellers  will  be 
allowed  to  cross  the  frontier  w'ithout  show  ing  a  licence  to  carry 
arms.  Our  spirited  Begum,  too,  has  an  eye  to  details.  Shop¬ 
keepers  and  iHjdlars  have  had  their  weights  and  measures  tested, 
and  when  thest^  have  lieeii  found  defective  they  have  been 
•lestroyed,  and  fre.^h  ones  supplied  by  the  (Toverument — at  the 
expense  of  the  delinquent  traders.  Shah  Jehan  is  not  less 
scnipulous  in  attending  to  her  own  obligations.  Secunder 
Begum,  her  cleverness  and  energy  notwithstanding,  must  have 
trip|>ed  a  little  on  the  side  of  economy.  At  any  rate,  she  left 
a  debt  behind  her  of  700, (K)U  rupees.  This  sum  lias  been  paid  off 
save  for  a  paltry  matter  of  088  rupees  owing  to  creditors  abroad, 
who  are  now  slraightly  informed  by  our  business-like  Begum 
that  they  luul  best  prefer  their  claims  at  once,  or  they  will  be 
stmckolfthe  State  debt  altogether.  ^loreover,  Shah  Jehan 
is  a  strict  disciplinarian  anil  chooses  that,  if  her  people’s  morals 
are  not  minn  tache,  it  shall  not  be  for  lack  of  looking  after. 
In  the  city  of  Itliopal  no  w-oman,  irresj>ective  of  caste,  is  hence¬ 
forth  to  a])pear  in  the  stivets  after  dusk,  without  carrying  a 
light  to  begin  wdth,  and  also  a  pass  from  the  police  stating  the 
motive  fm*  her  night-flitting.  Shjdi  Jehan,  too,  will  have  no 
cock-fighting  in  her  capital ;  w’o  fear  that  even  pigeon-shooting 
might  not  tind  favour  in  her  sight.  We  hear  that  our  IVgum 
ouce  undiTtook  a  trip  to  Bombay  to  receive  the  iStar  of  India. 
AV  hilst  there  she  took  the  op})ortunity  of  conferring  with 
JNIr.  .\ddis,  the  patentee  of  the  single-line  luilway,  con¬ 
cerning  the  cost  of  a  small  line  for  Bhopal.  I'he  estimate 
proved  somew  hat  formidable,  with  that  debt  of  700,000  rupees 
still  darkening  tlio  horizon.  Now  that  this  cloud  has  been  dis- 
sipattul,  let  us  hop«*  the  raihvay  may  become  im  fait  accompli ; 
and  the  jiing^les  of  Bhopal,  as  the  habitation  of  brigands,  tigei*a, 
and  other  “  fallow'  deer  ”  inimical  to  civilist‘d  life,  become 
narrow'  excetnlingdy.  -\fter  all  that  has  been  said,  it  may  pos¬ 
sibly  aroust*  certain  misgivings  in  the  readers  mind  as  to  the 
tloiuestic  position  of  the  spouse,  Baja  Pertab  Sinir,  whom  this 
strong-minded  lady  took  unto  herself  in  April  last.  It  must 
remain  a  subject  (»f  interesting  speculation,  so  far  ns  w'o  are 
concerned,  whether  or  no  Pertab  Sing  is  condemned 
to  the  ^  distall  and  hou.‘-ehold  occupations,  whilst  his 
more  brilliant  juirtner  manages  the  affairs  of  State.  Let 
us  hop«*  for  the  bt*8t ;  and  whilst  the  pleasures  of  cock¬ 
lighting,  we  know',  are  denied  him,  imagine  the  Ilaja 
not  w'hollv  debarred  from  those  manly  divemions  which  mainUiin 
the  dig’nity  of  the  ])rincely  condition  in  more  civilised  lands. 
Meanwhile,  here  is  Shah  Jehan  Beg'um’s  announcement  of  her 
marriage  to  the  w’orld  at  large: — 

“.\lter  the  death  of  my  late  husband,  Nuzeer-<iol-dowlah 


Omrow  Doolah  Baku  Mahomed  Khan  Sahib  Bahadoor  (!),  in 
accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  Mahommedan  religion,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  of  India,  I  married  my 
present  husband,  Syud  Mahomed  Sadeek  Hossain  Khan  Sahib. 
As  a  temporary  measure,  the  vacant  appointment  of  second 
Minister,  w'ith  a  jaghire  yielding  24,000  ruffes  per  annum,  was 
conferred  upon  him  ;  but  in  a  social  and  religious  point  he  was 
placed  in  the  position  tilled  by  my  former  husband  — whatever 
that  may  have  been. 

Altogether  these  administration  Reports  are  by  no  means  such 
dry  reading  as  might  be  imagined.  Writers  at  home,  who 
complain  of  the  artificial  and  monotonous  sterility  of  modem 
times,  might  here  get  glimpses  of  life  not  to  be  reproached,  at 
any  rate,  with  the  unpicturesqueness  of  an  extreme  civilisation. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  description  of  the  weekly  fair  at  Poonah- 
kheri,  in  the  State  of  Jowrah.  Thither  resort  the  Bheels  in 
large  numbers  with  rice,  jungle  produce,  and  wood.  About 
the  sort  of  salesmen  and  customers  these  “  Bheels  ”  are,  the 
reader  may  form  an  opinion  by  perusing  a  description  of  them 
recently  given  by  a  Hindoo  youth  at  an  examination.  “  The 
Bheel,”  wrote  young  India,  “is  a  black  man,  but  much  more 
hair}'.  He  caiTies  archers  in  his  hand ;  wdth  this  he  shoots 
you,  and  throws  your  body  into  a  ditch.  By  this  you  may  know 
the  BheeV'  On  the  whole,  the  reader  may  conclude  that  the 
acquaintanceship  is  one  he  would  prefer  to  dispense  with. 
Nevertheless,  the  writer  of  the  Report  declares  it  to  be  an 
interesting  spectacle  to  see  these  wild  Bheels  ranged  in  good 
order,  making  no  offer  of  their  wares,  but  holding  these  m  one 
hand  and  their  bows  and  arrows  (otherwise  “  archers  ”)  in  the 
other.  Naturally  enough,  the  other  traders,  in  their  turn,  take 
good  care  to  come  armed,  and  are  conducted  to  and  from  the 
place  of  business  by  a  detachment  of  the  Central  India  Horse 
with  loaded  anus.  Under  these  circumstances,  even  going  to 
market  has  a  colour  of  romance  which  might  almost  satisfy 
Mr.  Ruskin. 

Equally  unpleasant  gentry,  and  showing  a  most  fraternal 
resemblance  to  the  Bheels,  are  the  Meenas,  a  tribe  of  hereditary 
robbers  scattered  over  Jeypoor,  Ulwar,  Bhurtpoor,  and  Gooiv 
gaon.  All  attempts  to  restrain  their  daring  and  systematic 
brigandage  by  registration  have  failed.  In  their  case,  not  only 
honour  but  friendship  amongst  thieves  flourishes.  W  hen  a 
foraging  e.xpeditiou  is  contemplated,  subscriptions  are  raised  to 
enable  the  poorer  brethren  to  take  part  in  the  exploit,  and  earn 
a  share  oi  the  booty.  These  inveterate  and  unreclaimabl© 
robbers,  as  they  are  described  in  the  Government  Report,  have 
nevertheless  been  found  amenable  to  the  direct  pei’sonal  in¬ 
fluence  of  one  cajiable  of  appreciating  the  good  sides  of  their 
valorous  and  restless  spirit.  Colonel  Macdonald,  of  the  Deol^ 
Irregular  Force,  has  not  only  contrived  to  make  splendid 
soldiers  out  of  this  wild  Meena  tribe,  but  has  even  trained  them 
to  numerous  useful  crafts,  so  that  an  artiticial  lake  at  Deolee, 
not  to  speak  of  a  church  and  guard-reom  of  their  handiwork, 
now  exist  as  memorials  of  their  skill  and  industry.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  these  administmtion  Reports  should  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Mr,  Carlyle.  Plenty  of  wrestling  with  blind  forces 
and  the  powers  of  chaos  would  he  tind  here ;  nay,  perchance 
not  one  hero  only  of  the  stamp  he  loves.  Is  not  even  the 
Begiun  of  Bhopal,  on  the  whole,  a  more  satisfactory  tigxire  to 
ti.x  one's  eyes  upon  than  Dr.  Francia  of  Paniguay  P  Decision  of 
character  and  originality  she  would  seem  to  possess  to  at  least 
an  equal  extent  with  the  South  American  Dictator;  and  it 
<loe8  not  surely  detract  from  her  position  as  a  heroine  that  in 
her  case  we  have  not  those  forty  persons  summarily  executed 
to  weigh  against  her  good  actions. 

REFORM  STRUGGLES. 

II. — The  French  War  and  its  Influences. 

If  one  wished  to  tind  specimens  of  the  wreck  of  the  great 
war  which  our  forefathers  came  at  last  to  view  as  a  chronic 
comlitiou  ofEnglish  and  French,if  not  indeed  ofhuman  life, such 
specimens  might  be  seen  in  any  of  our  military  or  naval  ports. 
I  here  is  in  Gosport  the  long  line  of  the  Hard,  and  a  street, 
St,  Mary’s  Street,  which  to  this  day  bear  the  impress  of  times 
when  hostile  fleets  were  brought  triumphantly  to  Spithead, 
with  torn  ringing,  broken  masts,  shattered  hulks.  These 
streets,  rightly  looked  at,  are  more  than  mementoes;  they 
are  relics  of  days  glorious  to  England,  and  suggestive  to  Ports¬ 
mouth  of  spoils,  not  of  the  enemy  merely,  but  of  English  sailoni. 
Wicked  wreckers  were  many  of  the  people  of  this  great  port 
in  those  days ;  tliey  waited,  like  birds  of  prey,  to  pounce 
upon  the  newly-arrived  sailors — called  in  tine  speeches  “  our 
jolly  Jack  Tars  ” — fresh  from  their  country’s  service  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  workmen  in  the  national  dockyards  (to 
this  day  watched,  and  sometimes  more  than  watched,  by  police¬ 
men  as  they  leave  work)  are  reaping  what  was  sown  in  those 
times  when  tlie  public-houses  on  the  Hard  and  the  old  marine 
stores  in  8t.  Mary’s  Street  were  in  all  their  glory.  The  work¬ 
man  in  Manchester  or  Birmingham  has  very  different  traditions 
from  those  of  the  naval  and  military  ports,  which  are  said  to 
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have  **  no  politics.”  All  war  time  is,  to  a  great  extent,  demo- 
rdising,  especially  to  the  non-combatants ;  and  perhaps  never 
since  the  world  began  was  this  truth  better  defined  than  it 
was  in  England  during  the  French  War.  Men,  accustomed  to 
expect  danger  as  an  ordinary  condition  of  life,  grew  callous, 
avaricious,  cruel ;  witness  the  fact  of  Nelson,  naturally  a  most 
gentle  and  merciful  man — a  real  hero — condemning  to  death  the 
Neapolitan  patriots  in  the  face  of  plighted  faith  ;  witness  the 
hideous  shows  of  the  bodies  of  traitors,  the  inflexible  execution 
of  fierce  laws,  the  manner  in  which  the  masses  of  the  people 
— harassed  by  taxation,  by  press-gangs,  by  ballot  for  the 
militia,  by  unscrupulous  stratagem  to  secure  men  for  the  army 

_ found  refuge  in  secret  societies,  far  more  powerful  than  most 

people  at  this  day  imagine,  and  threatened  to  sweep  away  laws, 
property,  and  much  besides  (things  valuable  and  things  worse 
than  worthless)  into  a  common  ruin.  The  nation  was  more 
than  demoralised — it  was  mad.  At  one  time  large  masses  of 
our  countrymen,  with  the  precious  property  of  wives  and 
children  at  stake,  would  have  welcomed  the  French  for  the 
moment,  and  would  have  hated  them  ever  after.  On  no  other 
ground  could  anyone  explain  what  puzzled  Sir  Walter  Scott 
so  greatly,  and  what  he  thought  would  be  an  equal  puzzle 
to  posterity — that  England,  with  n  million  of  men  under 
arms,  should  have  stood  still  while  the  French  threatened 
invasion.  The  fact  was  that  for  many  years  the  ruling  class 
dared  not  rely  upon  the  working-classes.  Whatever  Pitt 
might  decree,  or  however  eloquently  he  might  expound,  certain 
it  is  that  the  wild  outburst  of  long-abused  France  found  an 
immense  amount  of  sympathy  in  Great  Britain,  even  after  the 
great  battles  of  the  Peninsula  had  had  the  natural  result  in 
the  creation  of  warlike  glory  and  pride  of  battle.  Part  of  the 
popular  feeling  in  time  had  come  to  take  the  form  of  hatred  to  the 
French,  “  because  they  were  all  slaves  and  wore  wooden  shoes,” 
but  still  even  this  was  in  many  cases  with  a  like  hatred  to  the 
governing  classes  of  England.  Everything  pointed  to  an 
inevitable  social  catastrophe.  No  nation,  indeed,  could  have 
survived  the  demoralisation  if  there  had  not  been  at  work  a 
deep — indeed  an  almost  grand — undercurrent  of  wholesome  in¬ 
fluence  counteracting  the  evil  tendency  of  that  ever-growing 
ever-encroaching  selfishness.  Some  years  ago  Sir  James  Kay- 
Shuttleworth,  in  an  able  lecture,  never  I  believe  published 
save  in  a  local  paper,  said  : — 

We  have  not  far  to  go  back  in  our  history  before  we  enter  on  a 
dark  period.  Government  had  then  loss  care  for  the  condition  of 
the  mass  of  the  people — then  the  relations  of  the  employers  with 
their  workmen  were  ruder  and  more  selfish — then  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  of  municipal  and  rural  life  was  ill-organised  and  full  of  evils, 
which  preyed  on  health,  life,  and  on  morality  and  public  order. 
In  this  half  chaotic  state  of  modern  society,  a  deep-seated  discon¬ 
tent  pen’nded  the  workmen  of  England.  The  bad  administration  of 
the  poor  laws  in  the  agricultural,  midland,  and  southern  counties, 
and  the  law  of  settlement  had  almost  degraded  the  rural  labourer 
to  the  condition  of  the  ancient  serf,  with  this  difference,  that  his 
master  was  the  overseer,  who  paid  his  wages  as  a  parish  “  dole  ” 
and  hired  his  labour  to  the  farmer.  Half  of  England  wsis 
“  aflame  ”  with  rick  burning.  In  the  manufacturing  districts  the 
Luddites,  the  machine-breakers,  and  the  trades’  unions  disturbed 
the  public  peace,  with  pickets  for  mills,  regulations  restricting 
the  freedom  of  industry,  hired  ruffians  for  acts  of  violence,  and 
even  in  Ashton  and  Glasgow  secret  committees  for  a.ssassination. 
Mingled  with  these  were  political  clubs  holding  secret  meetings, 
haunted  and  often  incited  by  Government  spies.  Drillings  of  work¬ 
men  by  moonlight,  watched  by  informers.  Absurd  expeditions  like 
that  of  the  blanketcers  intended  to  coerce  the  legislature.  Wicked 
conspiracies  like  that  of  Thistlewood  to  destroy  the  whole  assem¬ 
bled  Cabinet.  From  my  own  personal  intercourse  with  successive 
commanders  of  the  northern  district  I  can  testify — as  you  may  your¬ 
selves  learn  from  the  journal  of  Sir  Charles  Napier — that  the  dis¬ 
affection  of  the  population,  of  which  these  w^ere  the  outward  signs, 
painfully  occupied  the  attention  of  the  successive  Ministries.  It 
was  so  great  as  to  require  ♦he  presence  of  a  large  military  force — 
and  kept  the  head  of  this  force  in  an  attitude  of  constant  vigilance 
and  precaution.  As  a  civilian,  enjoying  the  private  friendship  of 
these  officers,  I  often  wondered  at  the  nature  of  the  reports  which 
they  received— at  the  extent  of  the  dangers  against  which  they 
thought  it  necessarv  to  provide — and  at  the  constant  changes  which 
they  made  in  the  disposition  of  the  force  under  their  command  to 
control  the  ever  varying  circumstances  of  turbulence  which  they 
watched. 

This  is  no  mere  fancy  sketch,  but  one  of  facts,  and  the  facts 
were  essentially  the  legacy  of  the  great  war.  Here  Sir 
James  Kay-Shuttleworth  was  not  by  any  means  exhaustive  of 
the  question.  The  poison  of  large  contracts,  of  privateering,  of 
haste  to  be  rich,  of  bubble  speculation,  and  of  unwholesome 
curious  philanthropy,  had  eaten  far  into  the  national  heart. 
England  had  to  go  back  for  better  principles  than  these  to  other 
times,  or  rather  to  a  few  men  in  other  times,  and  by  this  means 
recover  much  lost  ground.  The  truth  gradually  crept  into 
clear  light  and  distinctness — that,  whatever  glory  the  nation 
had  won  in  war,  in  the  face  of  other  nations,  the  poor  were 
unhoused,  or  housed  in  filth  and  dark  misery,  that  factories 


and  workshops  were  unnecessarily  unhealthy,  that  ignorance 
prevailed  to  a  fearful  extent  under  the  very  shelter  of  ancient 
cathedrals — nay,  was  denser  there  than  elsewhere — and  that 
funds  once  bequeathed  or  appropriated  for  Church  and  poor 
now  belonged  to  Church  alone.  The  people  saw  bv  the  aid  of 
pamphlet,  speech,  and  song  (never  more  pointed  at  any  time) 
that  the  Church  of  England  (with  respect  to  education  one  of 
the  very  cowardliest  churches  ever  known*)  had  usurped  the 
nation  s  prerogative ;  that  dissent  was  tabooed  as  rebellion, 
that  dissidence  in  religion  was  stigmatised  as  crime,  while 
uniformity  was^  eulogised  ns  the  perfection  of  civil  virtue. 
Moreover,  I  think  that  we  too  often  forget  the  undoubted 
fact  that  crimes  not  before  thought  of  were  created  by 
Government  spies  and  informers;  that  men  were  “dogged” 
from  morning  till  night,  and  their  words  and  acta  recorded 
with  an  espionage  which  Fouch^  could  never  have  reduced 
more  completely  to  a  system  of  sleepless  tyranny.  When 
the  history  of  England  is  written  as  it  will  some  day 
be  written,  these  facts  will  have  prominent  record.  Mr. 
Carlyle  says  that  the  century  that  had  to  meet  and  fight  all 
these  evils  is  one  of  the  most  unearnest  of  all  centuries.  1 
think  future  times  will  differ  fi'om  Mr.  Carlyle,  and 
pronounce  the  century  in  many  respects  singularly 
earnest,  and  on  the  whole  singularly  successful  in  hold¬ 
ing  back  and  often  in  breaking  down  despotism  in 
Church  and  State.  There  were  men  of  great  hopefulness,  strug^ 
gling  with  gigantic  difficulties,  facing  real  dangers,  believing  m 
the  spirit  of  Dr.  Price’s  famous  “  1668  ”  sermon  that  a  new  era 
of  popular  freedom  and  happiness  had  begun.  It  is  in  its 
double  character  of  earnest  and  unearnest — a  character  commoB 
to  all  centuries — that  we  must  view  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century  now  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 

Surely,  standing  where  we  stand  now,  it  must  be  taken  as 
something  progressive  in  English  life  that,  for  instance,  men 
can  at  length  with  whatever  faith  in  the  genius  and  devotion 
of  Joseph  Priestley,  believe  also  in  the  sincerity  of  Pitt  in  at 
least  some  of  his  efforts  even  for  political  reform,  and  that 
believers  in  Paine  can  afford  to  admit  that  Burke’s  famous 
essay,  although  wrong  in  much,  contains  much  that  England 
will  not  readily  suffer  to  die.  And  so  in  the  case  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Burke  and  Pitt  with  respect  to  Priestley  and  Paine. 
It  need  not  any  longer  be  denied,  even  by  the  opponents  of 
Burke,  that  his  philosophy  was  often  magnificent,  and  that  it 
was  with  a  brilliant  genius,  not  uneamest,  he  went  astray.  I 
have  in  my  possession  an  old  copy  of  the  *  Rights  of  Man.’  I 
remember  well  when  as  a  boy  I  could  only  read  it  by  stealth, 
as  a  bad  dangerous  book,  so  great  had  been  the  influence  of 
Burke’s  eloquence,  and  so  potent  the  spell  that  had  been  cast 
upon  the  nation  by  the  action,  not  less  than  the  speeches  and 
writings  of  those  who  believed  the  nation  to  be  in  imminent 
danger  from  “  privy  conspiracy  and  rebellion.”  Perhaps  the 
first  really  tangible  indication  of  this  spirit — the  first  indica¬ 
tion  after  the  great  war  begun  that  will  go  down  in  this  form 
to  history — was  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  December 
1702,  when  Ministers  called  in  the  speech  from  the  throne 
for  measures  to  meet  and  vanquish  the  seditious  practices 
which  had  been  discovered  ” — “  practices  ”  alluded  to,  with 
reference  to  a  later  period,  in  the  above  extract  from  Sir  James 
Kay-Shuttle  worth’s  speech.  And  here  Fox  rose  into  one  of 
those  strains  of  magnificent  oratory  which,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  faults  and  failings,  must  always  give  him  place 
among  the  true  and  great  men  of  English  political  life.  I  do 
not  in  the  least  believe  that  this  great  man  was  in  any  sense  n 
“  place-hunter  ”  in  such  remarks  as  I  am  about  to  quote.  That 
he  sought  place  at  some  other  times,  which  history  cannot 
lose,  is  undoubted,  but  his  great  speeches  do  not  mark  suck 
times,  but  were  rather  the  means  of  throwing  down  every 
house  of  cards  that  he  and  his  party  had  industriously  raised, 
as  the  way  to  the  sunny  side  of  Parliament.  There  is  no 
policy,  or  chicanery,  no  reserve  or  ulterior  object  in  this 
splendid  passage  from  a  fine  speech  : — 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  would  I  propose  to  do  in  hours  of  agita¬ 
tion  like  the  present?  I  will  answer  openly.  If  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  Dissenters  to  discontent,  becjiuse  they  conceive 

*  Some  jears  ago,  after  residing  three  or  four  months  in  Scotland, 
and  noting  the  man’ellous  way  not  merely  in  which  education  has 
been  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  cottager,  but  how  generally 
the  poorest  people  have  availed  themselves  of  it,  I  had  <x!casion  to 
visit  several  cathedral  towns— Norwich,  Peterborough,  and  others — 
and  I  applied  to  them  the  test  I  had  scarcely  any  need  to  apply  to 
Scotland,  the  fact  was  so  patent.  In  the  north  I  hardly  found  a 
person  who  could  not  rend  and  write.  In  the  cathedral  towns  I 
found  very  few  who  could.  If  I  wore  asked  how  it  is  that  Scotch¬ 
men  of  the  working-class  so  often  take  the  lead  of  Englishmen  of 
the  same  class,  I  say  it  is  in  the  feet  that  the  Scotch  labourer 
reads  and  writes,  while  the  English  labourer  does  not.  In  quiet 
energy,  faithfulness,  manliness,  outspoken  truthfulness,  and  natural 
intelligence,  the  English  labourer  has  no  superior.  If  I  were 
asked  at  whose  door  lies  the  source  of  his  difficulties  in  life,  I  say, 
without  hesitation,  at  the  door  of  the  Established  Church. 
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themselves  unjustly  suspected  and  cruelly  calumniated,  what  should 
I  do  ?  I  would  instantly  repeal  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and 
take  away  thereby  all  cause  of  complaint.  If  there  were  any  per¬ 
sons  tinctured  with  a  republican  spirit,  because  they  thought  that 
the  representative  Government  was  more  perfect  in  a  republic,  I 
would  endeavour  to  amend  the  representation  of  the  Commons,  and 
to  prove  that  the  House  of  Commons,  though  not  chosen  by  all, 
should  have  no  other  interest  than  to  prove  itself  the  representative 
of  all.  If  there  were  men  dissatisfl^  in  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or 
elsewhere,  on  account  of  disabilities  and  exemptions,  of  unjust  pre¬ 
judices,  and  of  cruel  restrictions,  I  would  repeal  the  penal  statutes, 
which  are  a  disgrace  to  our  law-book.  If  there  were  other  com¬ 
plaints  of  grievancfs,  1  would  redress  them  where  they  wore  really 
proved;  but,  above  all,  I  would  constantly,  cheerfully,  pitiently 
listen — I  would  make  it  known  that  if  any  man  felt,  or  thought 
he  felt,  a  grievance,  ho  might  come  freely  to  the  bar  of  this  House 
and  bring  his  proofs.  And  it  should  made  manifest  to  all  the 
world  that  where  they  did  exist  they  should  be  redressed :  where 
they  did  not,  that  it  should  bo  made  manifest.  If  I  wore  to  issue  a 
proclamation,  this  should  be  my  proclamation  : — If  any  man  has  a 
grievance,  let  him  bring  it  to  the  bar  of  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  with  the  firm  persuasion  of  having  it  honestly  inves¬ 
tigated.  Those  are  the  subsidies  that  I  would  grant  to  govern¬ 
ment. 

There  is  a  ring  in  these  words  that  no  prison  however 
crowded,  no  social  tyranny  however  deadening,  no  scaffold 
however  frowning,  could  effectually  muffle ;  and  for  these  and 
like  words  Fox  stands,  and  will  long  stand,  an  example  in 
olitical  life.  There  were  in  him  sparks  that  set  fire  to  and 
umt  up  piles  of  meaner  production — his  and  that  of  others. 
The  value  of  Burke’s  high  and  indignant  language  it  would  in 
the  same  way  simply  be  absurd  to  dispute  ;  and  Pitt  himself, 
hard  as  it  would  have  been  for  a  Hadical  to  say  so  fifty  years 
ago,  if  the  war  had  not  intervened,  bade  fair  to  sweep  away 
loads  of  rubbish,  political  and  social,  from  Statute  and  from 
Common  Law.  But  the  time  was  not  propitious  for  social 
or  political  reform  in  high  quarters.  A  thousand  influences 
were  at  w’ork  to  retard  or  intercept  the  silent  influences  of  men 
whose  only  aim  was  to  instruct  and  improve.  The  century 
had  opened  with  the  death  of  Tippoo  Saib;  the  preceding 
century  had  closed  with  France  victorious  on  the  Mincio, 
under  the  Pyramids,  almost  everywhere.  Glory  and  danger 
were  both  at  work.  Pitt  either  saw  or  professed  to  see 
Attempts,  widespread  and  deeply  rooted,  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain,  to  seize  upon  all  property  for 
wicked  and  lawless  purposes ;  and  the  nation,  as  represented 
in  Parliament,  believed  Pitt,  and  followed  him.  Bread  was  so 
scarce,  and  bread  riots  so  numerous  and  so  fierce,  that  not  only 
were  the  troops  almost  constantly  under  arms  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  laws  were  made  to  restrict  the  con¬ 
sumption  as  well  as  to  increase  the  supply  of  grain.  Soup 
kitchens  were  opened  in  Spitalfields  for  the  first  time.  The 
misery,  indeed,  was  of  a  nature  which  no  history  will  ever 
be  able  to  picture ;  and  when  to  all  this  was  added  intense 
political  dissatisfaction  arising  from  causes  quite  apart  from 
even  social  and  domestic  privation,  the  picture  was  black 
enough.  The  Act  of  Union,  which  in  that  fashion  prevented 
Ireland  from  being  made  the  basis  of  an  attack  on  England, 
was  the  source  in  another  way  of  new  difflculties  and  dangers. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  strange  mixture  of  social  difficulty, 
privation,  misery;  a  sense  of  real  and  great  danger  both  with¬ 
out  and  within  ;  and,  finall}’,  the  most  dreadful  immorality  in 
high  quarters,  and  a  feeling  of  triumph  in  both  high  and  low 
for  victories  in  far-olf  regions  and  of  supremacy  at  sea.  No 
time  whatever  was  there  in  the  nation  generally  to  pay 
heed  to  Fox  appealing  to  those  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  means  of  which  nations  have  lived,  and  by 
neglect  of  which  nations  have  died  in  all  times.  The 
men  who  chiefly  were  securing  success  for  Liberal  prin¬ 
ciples  were  diflerent  from  Fox — men  even  more  dogged, 
readier  for  self- sacrifice,  more  regardle.s8  of  ease  and  comfort, 
quieter  men  less  not(‘d  in  history,  but  men  who,  in  a  vital 
sense,  represented  many  bygone  struggles  and  sufferings. 
Wesley  had  shown  how  the  most  illiterate  people  might  be 
reached  by  men  of  intellect  and  education,  lie  had  also, 
vrithout  intending  it.  and  by  his  incessant  labour  merely, 
illoricd  the  clergy  of  the  F.stablished  Church  as  a  hive  of 
^  rones,  reckless  of  the  ignorance,  merely  afraid  of  the  crime 
in  and  around  the  parish  systems  which  w’ere  euloirised  as 
the  j>erfection  of  human  wisdom.  The  value  of  Wesley’s* 
work  in  this  sense  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  An  avowed 
loyalist  to  the  Church,  he  was  destined  to  become  the  greatest 
—the  only  really  organising — rebel  it  ever  nourished,  lie  did 
not  wait  for  or  call  for  societies  to  lead  him;  he  formed  a 
atKiety  and  Iwl  it,  the  main  characteristic  in  all  times  of  true 
leadership.  Be  his  teaching,  therefore,  what  it  may,  and  I 
have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  referring  to  it  here,  its 
effect  as  a  social  and  even  a  political  fact  was  undoubted — was 
indeed  momentous.  Unlike  George  Fox,  unlike  Priestley, 
Weslev  could  not  quite  be  treated  as  an  enemy.  lie  was  a 
Churchman  of  Churchmen.  If  the  Establishment  had  pos¬ 


sessed  a  lay  agency  he  would  probably,  if  he  could,  have 
found  means  to  waive  his  clerical  right,  and  have  become  a 
lay  brother,  anxious  for  nothing  but  to  be  used  to  the  utmost, 
and  as  one  brave  man  of  his  followers  said,  to  “  die  in 
harness.” 

The  position  of  Brougham,  who  forms  the  pivot  around 
which  revolved  a  very  different  class  of  agencies,  was  still 
more  peculiar.  No  one  who  has  had  the  advantage'of  studying 
that  remarkable  career  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  would 
advisedly  term  Henry  Brougham  an  earnest  man.  He  was 
fervid — fiercely  fervid.  He  rose  into  high  eloquence  on  behalf 
of  the  poor  and  oppressed,  and  without  being  earnest  in  the 
sense  of  many  of  his  predecessors  and  colleagues  in  the  same 
efforts,  he  was  very  near  to  earnestness,  and  was,  at  all  events, 
the  centre  of  many  an  earnest  effort  which  without  him  would 
certainly  have  failed,  which  with  him  had  a  grand  success. 
He  was  a  young  man,  finding  his  way  to  literary  fame,  when 
the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  signed.  He  lived  to  be  contemporary 
with  our  youngest  politicians,  to  be  outstripped  by  new  schools, 
and  to  find  springing  into  being  new  struggles  about  which 
his  opinion  never  was  asked.  It  was  by  a  curious  concatena¬ 
tion  of  circumstances  that  Henry  Brougham  became  the 
successor  of  indomitable  Granville  Sharpe,  the  colleague  not 
merely  of  Sydney  Smith,  but  of  Wilberforce,  the  chief  advocate 
of  the  strong  and  self-restrained  body  of  persons  whom 
Wilberforce  so  essentially  represented.  He  learned  much  from 
Bentham,  from  Macintosh,  from  Home  Tooke,  from  John 
Wilkes,  from  O’Connell.  His  labour  was  immen.se,  his 
industry  unflagging;  he  scarcely  ever  was  known  to  take  a 
retrograde  step  so  far  as  his  personal  advancement  was  con¬ 
cerned.  But  it  was  remembered  that  at  a  critical  time,  when 
the  Government  sought  help  to  combat  **  sedition,”  and  the 
people  needed  help  to  maintain  freedom  of  expression,  Mr. 
Brougham  had  very  nearly  missed  his  vocation,  and  thrown 
his  eloquence  for  a  time  into  a  scale  on  the  side  of  the  court. 
There  came  a  later  time,  too,  when  those  who  had  been  his 
foremost  supporters  in,  for  instance,  his  struggle  for  the 
“Independence  of  Westmoreland,”  looked  very  coldly  upon 
him,  and  when  the  workmen  who  had  once  sworn  by  his  name 
denounced  him  as  a  traitor.  He  heeded  it  not.  In  his  beau¬ 
tiful  retreat  by  the  banks  of  the  Eamont  he  buried  the  war- 
hatchet  with  his  old  foes,  the  Lowthers.  Between  Lowther 
Castle  and  Brougham  Hall,  after  a  lifetime  of  battle,  there  was 
at  last  peace,  and  it  was  a.peace  which  indicated  the  end  of 
Henry  Brougham’s  “  mission  ”  among  men.  Yet  when  we 
consider  the  question  of  Reforms,  political,  educational,  legal, 
or  what  not,  during  the  last  half  century,  this  one  name,  what¬ 
ever  other  we  may  omit,  cannot  be  passed  over,  cannot  even 
be  pushed  in  the  background.  We  ought  not  to  refuse  deep 
gratitude;  we  cannot  refuse  fame.  J.  R. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 


A  CHIFFONNIERS’  BALL. 

The  nights  are  glorious  now,  and  Paris,  after  dozing  the 
scorching  hours  away,  wakes  up  at  sun-down  from  its  long 
siesta,  and  comes  forth  to  regale  itself  under  the  sweet  moon¬ 
light.  Then  the  caf^s  on  the  boulevards  are  crammed  with 
loungers,  and  waiters  who  have  stagnated  all  day  in  corners 
are  briskly  chasing  heavy-laden  salvers  through  the  aisles  of 
out-door  tables,  while  the  mixed  throng  of  promenaders  moves 
listlessly  along,  now  and  then  brightened  by  the  swift  transit 
of  some  grisette,  hurrying  on  like  a  falling  star. 

Amidst  the  wanton  waste  and  studied  self-indulgence  of  this 
city  there  is  something  supremely  touching  in  the  sight  of 
those  strange  wanderers  of  the  night,  the  chiffonniers.  When 
pleasure  is  on  the  wane,  and  the  glare  of  shops  and  cafds  grows 
dim,  they  creep  forth  from  their  hiding-place,  and  in  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  boulevards  grope  for  their  daily  bread.  Witu 
their  hott£  (a  square  basket!  strapped  to  their  bent  backs,  a 
dull  lantern  in  their  right  hand,  and  their  crochet  (an  iron 
pointed  stick)  in  their  left,  they  grope  their  way  along  the 
strewm  gutters,  and,  heedless  of  all  around,  pick  out,  with  the 
instinct  of  spoonbills,  that  which  will  bring  them  most  for 
their  ill-paid  labour. 

They  are  a  strange  brotherhood,  these  children  of  Lazarus, 
who  indeed  gather  up  the  crumbs  that  are  dropped  from  the 
rich  man's  table,  and  many  a  real  romance  has  been  left  untold 
of  its  quaint  members.  Some  of  the  bluest  blood  of  France  is 
said  to  flow'  in  the  veins  of  these  aliens,  who,  from  political 
changes,  have  dropped  from  a  high  social  position  to  their 
I  present  state  of  misery.  What  w-onder,  then,  that  some  of 
these,  in  earlier  davs  moving  among  the  best,  should  have  been 
amcng  the  fiercest  of  the  Communards  ? 

Without  any  code  of  laws,  they  at  the  same  time  have  a  clear 
understanding  among  themselves  about  their  different  beats> 
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and  one  member  is  never  known  to  poach  upon  the  preserves 
of  another.  If  two  should  chance  upon  a  rubbish-heap  still 
undisturbed,  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  one  who  first 
touches  it  with  his  magic  crochet.  Their  earnings — varying 
of  course  according  to  chance — average  about  one  franc  a  day, 
which  they  receive  from  the  n^gociants  for  whom  they  go 
a-hunting.  Their  rounds  ended,  they  carry  the  contents  of 
their  hotte  to  the  triagcy  or  sorting-place,  and  there  the  oUa 
podrida  is  carefully  sorted  and  afterwards  disposed  of  for 
various  uses,  the  old  bones  being  sold  to  turners  for 
the  making  of  fans  highly  prized  by  languid  beauties ; 
the  cigar  ends  to  small  tobacconists,*  who  chop  them  up  into 
A  weed  much  appreciated  by  la  jeune  France.  Sometimes  a 
■whole  family  of  chifibnniers  are  joint  proprietors  of  a  hotte  and 
crochety  and  divide  the  profits  of  their  pickings ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
these  people  are  hirelings  working  ror  rag  and  bone  princes. 
Their  dwellings,  of  the  most  wretched  kind,  are  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Pantheon.  Often  a  dozen  or  more  are  huddled 
together  in  one  room,  with  nothing  but  a  tiled  fioor  for  a 
resting-place.  Like  all  classes  here,  they  too  have  their 
restaurants.  At  one  of  these  I  once  saw’a  dinner,  a  table  dhotey 
provided  for  three  sous,  consisting  of  a  wonderful  ragotit ;  but 
upon  its  elements  it  is  perhaps  better  not  to  speculate. 

The  other  night  I  witness^  a  ball  given  by  these  nomads, 
and  well  worth  the  seeing  it  was.  After  passing  through  a 
number  of  narrow  ill-paved  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Rue  Monftard,  1  found  myself  in  the  thick  of  some  of 
the  worst  of  their  rookeries.  The  passages  were  crammed 
with  loiterers,  some  squatting  upon  their  doorsteps,  some 
gathered  in  their  shop- windows,  otners  grouped  in  knots  about 
comers,  and  all  vying  with  each  other  in  violent  declamation. 
As  I  neared  the  end  of  one  of  these  nests,  it  became  evident 
that  something  special  was  going  forward,  for  now  and  again 
1  found  myself  dodging  blue  blouses  that  rushed  past  me  and 
back  again.  A  little  further  on  and  I  was  under  a  low  door¬ 
way  with  an  illuminated  canopy,  announcing  inBrobdingnagian 
letters'  a  “  bal.'*  Outside  there  was  a  very  Babel  of  tongues, 
amidst  the  opening  and  slamming  of  inner  doors  and  the 
intermittent  strains  of  stringed  instruments  from  within. 
Wedging  my  way  through  a  narrow  passage,  I  came  to  a 
little  slip  window,  where  an  admission  ticket  was  handed  me 
for  the  modest  sum  of  six  sous,  this  payment  including  the 
cost  of  a  half-litre  bottle  of  Bordeaux.  On  entering  my  ticket 
was  seized  by  a  little  shaggy  rat-like  man,  who,  pointing  with 
his  nose  to  a  wooden  table  near,  bade  me  be  seated,  and  the 
half-litre  of  Bordeaux  quickly  followed  me  up  borne  by  a 
wrinkled  old  beldame  (such  as  is  indigenous  only  to  Paris), 
who  placed  it  before  me  with  the  air  of  a  duchess.  The  room 
was  long  and  narrow,  and  all  round  it  was  ranged  a  wooden 
barrier  about  three  feet  high.  Behind  this  were  placed  rows 
of  small  deal  tables,  well  filled  with  various  types  of  chifibnniers, 
imbibing  their  bottles  of  Bordeaux.  At  the  end  sat  the 
artiites  of  the  orchestra,  and  in  the  centre  space,  formed  by 
the  fencing,  were  the  several  groups  of  dancers.  They  were 
in  full  whirl  now,  and  seemed  thoroughly  enjoying  the  fun. 
The  dancing  was  often  quaint  but  never  coarse, 
and  might  be  taken  as  a  model  when  compared  with 
that  at  Bullier  or  Mabille.  The  women,  miserably  clad, 
and  in  many  cases  without  shoes  or  stockings,  moved  about 
quietly  enough ;  indeed,  to  anyone  unacquainted  with  a  mode 
of  motion  peculiar  to  hrenchmen  they  might  almost  have 
seemed  like  witches  exercising  some  spell  over  the  movements 
of  their  victims,  for  men  possessed  with  a  thousand  devils 
could  not  have  performed  more  delirious  gyrations  than  some 
of  their  partners.  One  of  these  I  noticed  especially,  a  fierce- 
looking,  unshaven  fellow ;  with  his  cap  planted  at  the  back  of 
his  unkempt  bushy  head,  his  chin  twisted  sideways  in  the  air, 
he  put  his  arms  and  legs  through  a  variety  of  the  wildest 
movements,  sometimes  lifting  his  feet  above  hb  head,  or  tossing 
his  arms  about  with  the  laxity  of  a  disjointed  acrobat,  and  all 
the  while  working  his  features  into  fiendish  distortions, 
finishing  with  a  series  of  elaborate  pirouettes.  All  this  is  done 
in  a  moment,  whilst  crossing  to  his  fair  partner,  and  with  the 
facility  of  a  Grimaldi. 

A  guard  is  placed  outside  the  door  to  check  political  dis¬ 
cussions,  but  among  the  groups  assembled  at  the  tables  many 
a  significant  whisper  and  dark  glance  is  exchanged  as  they 
clink  together  their  glasses  of  wine.  After  I  had  been  there, 
l^rhaps  an  hour,  watching  and  being  watched,  my  eye  caught 
sight  of  a  new  comer  among  the  crowd  of  dancers.  It  was  a 
young  girl  of  about  nineteen,  tall  and  beautiful,  with  still  the 
traces  of  sun-bumt  mirth  ”  upon  her  face.  She  became  at 
once  the  belle  of  the  ball,  and  was  soon  surrounded  by  would- 
be  partners.  She  had  on  a  blue  bodice,  tied  at  the  waist  with 
a  piece  of  white  cord,  a  red  petticoat  reaching  to  her  knees, 
yellow  stockings,  and  pointed  boots.  Upon  her  head  she  wore 
a^  white  c^,  frilled  at  the  edge,  from  which  was  visible  a  blue 
ridge  as  of  shorn  hair,  which  gave  to  her  large  lustrous  brown 
ayes  a  look  intensely  eager  and  weird.  I  learned  from  the 
proprietor  of  the  atiberge  that  she  had  lately  come  to  Paris, 


he  thought  from  Savoy,  whence  so  many  emigrate,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  the  pavements  here  of  gold.  She  had  fallen,  he 
said,  among  a  sad  crew  of  these  people,  and  the  other  night, 
whilst  sleeping  in  one  of  their  squalid  haunts,  she  woke  up 
to  find  all  her  hair,  which  was  of  unusual  length,  cut  off  to 
the  roots. 

“  Some  one,”  he  added,  chuckling,  made  good  capital  of 
it  with  ihe  n^gociants.  She’s  a  fine  girl  enough,”  he  went  on, 

but,  saprxsti !  she  can’t  be  among  us  long.” 

Much  good  has  been  done  for  these  interesting  people  by 
the  good  M.  Verdier,  the  Chifibnnier  Philanthropist,  who,  in 
order  to  know  them  and  their  ways  of  life,  enlisted  in  their 
ranks  and  took  to  the  hotte  and  crochet. 

Paul  Verdier  was  born  at  Chateaufort,  of  a  good  family  ;  he 
received  a  sound  education  at  the  seminary  at  Versfulles, 
afterwards  finishing  at  the  Colldae  de  Senlis.  His  studies  at 
the  last  were  signalised  by  a  douole  triumph  ;  in  three  months 
he  obtained  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  of  sciences. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Paris  to  study  law,  but  the  sudden 
death  of  both  his  parents  caused  him  to  abandon  this  plan. 

Left  an  orphan  and  master  of  a  large  fortune,  he  determined 
to  set  about  the  good  work  of  relieving  the  miseries  of  the 
chiffmniers.  To  carry  out  this  project  to  his  satisfaction  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  become  one  of  them,  and  he  accordingly 
entered  the  tribe  that  are  settled  in  the  district  of  Saint 
Jacques,  in  a  place  called  Batte-aux-Cailles.  Here  he 
laboured  for  their  good  for  many  years,  and  he  has  now 
founded  for  them  a  Union  from  which  the  members  derive 
much  relief.  From  M.  Verdier  we  learn : — "  This  society 
surpasses  all  my  most  sanguine  expectations ;  it  numbers  491 
members,  and  by  a  subscription  of  30  centimes  a  week  we 
have  now  a  fund  of  35,352f.,  from  which  we  are  enabled  to 
pay  five  annuities  of  360f.  to  old  members ;  at  the  same  time 
that  we  are  able  to  cover  the  cost  of  adopting  seven  orphans 
— four  boys  and  three  girls.” 

Paris,  Sept  15,  1876.  A.  E.  H. 


FESTIVAL  FLORENCE. 

Gay  crowds  in  every  street,  houses  draped  with  rich  stuffs, 
flags  and  banners  waving  from  balconies,  carriages  laden 
with  strange  faces  eagerly  gazing  on  the  buildings  and 
beauties  of  this  marvellous  old  city,  the  name  of  Michael 
Angelo  on  all  lips  gentle  and  simple ;  everywhere  busts  and 

Eortraits  and  medals  of  the  grand  old  patnot  artist  Such 
as  been  the  aspect  of  Florence  in  these  sunny  September 
days,  during  which,  for  the  first  time  since  the  fall  of  the 
Republic  in  1529,  the  flag  of  the  red  lily  on  the  white  field 
has  waved  from  the  battered  tower  of  hoary  St.  Miniato. 

Did  any  hopeful  visions,  we  wonder,  ever  come  to  cheer 
those  bitter  hours  when  Buonarotti,  throwing  aside  his 
cherished  labours,  had  hurried  back  to  share  his  country’s 
dangers,  and  was  slaving  night  and  day  to  devise  new  methods 
of  defence  against  the  besieging  armies  encircling  his  beloved 
Florence  P  How  the  despair  of  that  rugged  tender  soul, 
already  foreseeing  the  downfall  of  Florentine  liberty,  might 
have  been  lightened  could  he  have  lifted  the  veil  of  the 
future  and  seen  the  sight  that  gladdened  all  eyes  here  on 
Sunday,  September  12,  1876  ! 

A  dense  throng  of  free  inhabitants  of  a  free  and  independent 
Italy  marched  in  solemn  procession  through  the  ancient 
streets  of  prosperous  Florence  to  do  honour  to  the  memory 
of  their  greatest  artist  citizen.  On  they  came,  the  guilds  and 
arts  and  associations,  noblemen,  burghers,  artists,  writers, 
statesmen,  and  municipal  authorities,  with  banners  flying, 
music  playing,  from  the  starting-place  in  the  historic  Piazza 
delle  Signoria,  scene  of  so  many  old-time  tragedies,  down  the 
long  length  of  Via  Ghibellina,  to  the  merest  Buonarotti 
house.  Thence,  when  the  bronze  bust  over  the  door  had  been 
unveiled,  and  an  oration  read  by  the  poet  Senator  Aleardo 
Aleardi,  the  procession  psissed  on  to  Sta.  Croce  to  visit  the 
great  man’s  tomb  and  adorn  it  with  the  noble  silver  oak 
wreath,  the  gift  of  artistic  Germany,  and  to  which  each 
German  city  had  contributed  a  spray. 

From  the  Piazzale  Michael  Angelo,  whence  the  bronze  copy 
of  the  David  looks  down  upon  the  city,  the  spectacle  of  tne 
enormous  slowly  advancing  procession  was  truly  imposing. 
The  foremost  ranks  were  already  winding  up  the  heights  above 
the  St.  Nicholas  Gate,  while  the  rear-guard  of  the  bannered 
throng  was  still  crossing  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie.  On  they 
came,  thousands  upon  thousands,  until  the  whole  population  of 
Florence  seemed  to  be  trying  to  press  into  the  huge  Piazza 
round  the  monument  where  Prince  Carig^ano  and  a  group  of 
dignitaries  were  waiting  to  receive  the  official  leaders  of  the 
march.  But  as  the  different  bands  and  deputations  reached 
the  Piazza  it  became  impossible  to  keep  bacK  the  accompany¬ 
ing  throng.  The  space  that  hedged  in  royalty  was  speedily 
invaded.  In  vain  the  few  mounted  Carabinieri  and  the 
members  of  the  Festival  Committee  rushed  wildly  to  and  fro 
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apostrophiainff  the  crowd  as  “  iraorants  ”  and  “  badly  edu- 
cateds,”  and  imploring  them  to  keep  back.  How  could  they 
keep  back  with  all  Florence  pressing  on  their  heels  ?  And 
thus,  although  a  Tuscan  mob  is  the  gentlest  and  most 
amenable  in  the  world,  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  arose. 
This  was  a  popular  festival,  and  the  people  claimed  their 
rights,  and  in  an  instant  surged  over  tne  great  Piazza  like  a 
tiSal  wave.  It  had  taken  the  monster  procession  nearly  four 
hours  to  reach  the  goal ;  evening  was  closing  in  and  the  con¬ 
fusion  momentarily  .increased.  The  excellent  speeches  of 
Meissonnier  and  other  foreign  representatives  could  only  be 
heard  by  tbeir  nearest  neighbours.  The  140  banners  were 
huddled  into  a  confused  forest  in  one  comer  of  the  Piazza. 
Starving  sightseers  disentangled  themselves  painfully  from  the 
throng,  and  hurried  back  to  Florence  to  join  in  other  festivities. 
For  on  this  night  there  was  a  great  gathering  in  the  fine  old 
Iticcardi  Palace,  birthplace  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  and  now 
the  residence  of  the  Prefect  Marchese  di  Montezemolo. 

The  occasion  and  the  locality  combined  to  make  this  the 
most  brilliant  and  successful  of  ofiicial  fetes.  The  assemblage 
of  distinguished  artists  and  literary  men  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  the  splendour  of  the  renowned  rooms,  with  their  Luca 
Gioroano  frescoes,  painted  mirrors  and  gorgeous  coffered 
ceilings,  the  noble  collection  of  Gobelin  tapestry,  the  bits  of 
ancient  sculpture  and  bas-reliefs,  the  fine  music,  the  banks  of 
flowers,  the  beautiful  faces,  brilliant  toilettes,  varied  uniforms, 

Eiice  of  illustrious  personages — all  these  elements  com- 
to  give  unusual  lustre  to  the  Prefect’s  entertainment. 
Of  the  second  day  the  chief  event  was  the  inauguration  of  an 
exhibition  of  Michael  Angelo’s  works,  collected  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  now  seen  together  for  the  first  time. 
Of  these  a  detailed  description  would  now  be  useless,  after  the 
full  accounts  given  by  the  daily  Press.  The  David  ”  is  seen 
to  far  greater  advantage  in  his  new  home  than  in  his  original 
post  outside  the  palace  of  the  Si^oria.  Here  one  can  appre¬ 
ciate  better  the  grandeur  of  his  proportions.  The  plaster 
copies  of  Buonarotti’s  most  celebrated  statues  in  different 
European  cities  form  an  appropriate  court  round  this  majestic 
statue. 

Here,  too,  are  the  precious  volumes  of  original  letters  re¬ 
cently  given  to  the  light,  a  superb  collection  of  original  drawings 
and  photographs  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  «S:c. 
Here,  too,  is  tne  exquisite  S.  Giovannia,  recently  unearthed  at 
Pisa,  and  which,  long  attributed  to  Donatello,  is  now  said  to 
be  an  indubitable  Michael  Angelo.  Last,  not  least,  we  have 
also  models  of  the  machinery  and  wooden  armour  used  for  the 
safe  transport  of  the  precious  “  David  ”  from  the  Piazza  to  his 
new  abode.  These  are  interesting  from  the  fact  that  after  hot 
discussion  as  to  how  the  statue  could  be  safely  moved,  they 
were  constructed  on  the  plan  employed  by  the  great  master 
himself,  and  of  course  with  complete  success. 

In  the  pleasant  calm  of  a  private  view  the  full  significance 
of  this  nonle  exhibition  could  be  felt  and  appreciated.  “  Here,” 
to  use  the  fiery  words  of  our  own  Swinburne  in  his  paper 
on  the  collection  in  the  **  Uffizj,”  “  Here,  as  in  his  own  palace, 
and  wherever  in  Florence  the  shadow  of  his  supreme  presence 
has  fallen,  and  the  mark  of  his  divine  hand  been  set,  the  work 
of  Michael  Angelo  for  a  time  efiaces  all  thoughts  of  other 
men  or  gods.  Before  the  majesty  of  his  imperious  advent  the 
lesser  kings  of  time  seem,  as  it  were,  men  bidden  to  rise  up 
from  their  thrones,  to  cover  their  faces  and  come  down.” 

The  inauguration  of  the  Congress  of  Architects  and  En¬ 
gineers,  and  Prince  Carignano’s  dinner  at  the  Pitti  Palace, 
filled  up  the  official  programme  of  Monday’s  festivities.  On 
Tuesday,  the  last  day,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the 
Della  Crusca  Institute,  united  to  do  honour  to  the  foreign 
representatives  in  the  hall  of  the  ex- Senate,  and  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  the  sculptor  Duprd’s  masterly  analysis  of  Michael  Angelo’s 
special  characteristics  as  sculptor,  painter,  poet,  and  arcliitect 
was  the  most  noteworthy  feature. 

A  rapid  pilgrimage  to  Dante’s  house,  and  the  official  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  centenary  were  at  nn  end ;  but  evening  came,  and  all 
the  hills  around  the  city  were  ablaze  with  light.  lied,  white, 
and  green,  the  national  colours,  flamed  forth  in  homage  to 
national  art.  A  coronal  of  fire  flashed  now  and  again  round 
the  summit  of  Brunelleschi’s  Cupola.  The  tow’er  of  the 
Signoria  was  outlined  in  pure  white  light  against  the  clouded 
sky.  Once  more  all  Florence  thronged  up  to  the  base  of  the 
bronze  David  on  the  St.  Miniato  Hill.  Bengal  lights  glowed 
here  and  there  in  the  city  beneath,  lighting  up  now  Giotto’s 
tower,  now  some  other  architectural  marvel.  From  far-oft’ 
Settignano  a  vivid  electric  flame  marked  the  villa  in  which 
the  lK)y  Buonarotti’s  genius  had  sent  out  its  earliest  sparks. 
Looking  down  from  the  terrace  of  the  newly-erected  Loggia, 
beneath  Michael  Angelo’s  “  Bella  Villanella,”  the  church  of 
San  Salvatore,  the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  produced  very 
strange  and  fantastic  effects. 

The  moon  completed  what  man’s  illumination  had  failed  to 
do,  throwing  the  gigantic  silhouette  of  the  David  on  to  the 
wall  of  the  sculptor’s  favourite  church.  The  dense  waves  of 
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HELMHOLTZ’S  SENSATIONS  OF  TONE. 

On  the  Sensations  of  Tone  as  a  Thysiological  Basis  for  the  Theory 
of  Music.  By  Hermann  L.  F.  Helmholtz,  M.D.,  Foreign 
Member  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  &c. 
Translated,  with  the  Author’s  sanction,  from  the  Third  Ger¬ 
man  Edition,  with  Additional  Notes  and  an  Additional 
Appendix,  by  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  B.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  London : 
Longmans. 

There  are  some  books  which  seem  from  their  very 
nature  destined  to  be  translated.  Such  works  lie  mid¬ 
way  between  two  extremes.  They  are  not  abstruse 
treatises  on  some  special  branch  of  a  particular  science, 
which  appeal  only  to  a  few  learned  experts,  for  these 
publications  are  generally  accessible  to  all  interested  in 
their  original  form  ;  neither  are  they  light  and  elegant 
modes  of  litemture  which  owe  much  of  their  value  to 
their  highly  finished  artistic  form,  for  these  commonly 
suffer  too  much  in  the  process  of  translation.  They  are 
works  which  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  taste  of  a 
largo  section  of  the  reading  public  of  the  few  most 
highly  civilised  nations,  and  which  have  a  genuine  and 
deep  interest  quite  apart  from  their  precise  literary 
envelopment.  They  deserve  to  bo  translated  because 
their  principal  attractions  are  capable  of  being  pre¬ 
served  in  a  new  language,  and  because  these  attractions 
can  only  reach  those  on  whom  they  are  fitted  to  act  by 
means  of  such  a  diffusion  from  one  literature  to  others. 

The  great  and  epoch-making  work  of  Professor  Helm¬ 
holtz  on  the  physiological  basis  of  music  is  eminently 
a  translatable  book  in  the  sense  just  defined.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  contains  an  amount  of  scientific  dis¬ 
covery  which  makes  it  an  approximately  complete 
creation  of  one  branch  of  knowledge.  Yet  the  kind  of 
knowledge  which  it  embodies  is  not  abstruse  and 
remote  from  the  ideas  of  the  majority  of  cultivated  men, 
but  has  to  do  with  facts  familiar  to  all  sensitive  and 
reflecting  persons.  Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
learned  professor’s  style  lends  itself  with  a  fair  degree 
of  readiness  to  a  fluent  and  readable  mode  of  translation. 
We  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  so  much  that  Mr.  Ellis 
has  undertaken  the  rather  weighty  task  of  giving  to 
English  readers  the  contents  of  this  great  treatise,  as 
that  no  previous  attempt  has  been  made  to  accomplish 
the  same  result  during  the  thirteen  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  work  in 
Germany. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  Helmholtz’s  work  is  well 
defined  by  the  author  himself,  as  consisting  in  an 
attempt  at  forming  “  a  connection  between  the 
boundaries  of  two  sciences  which,  although  drawn  to- 
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getber  by  many  natural  relations,  have  hitherto 
remained  sufficiently  distinct — the  boundaries  of  physical 
and  physiological  acoustics  on  the  one  side  and  of 
musical  science  and  esthetics  on  the  other  *’  (Intro¬ 
duction,  p.  1).  Herein  lies,  too,  its  far-reaching 
interest.  It  appeals,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  physical 
inquirer  bent  on  studying  the  complicated  operations 
of  external  nature  or  the  subtler  processes  of  the  bodily 
organism ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  addresses  itself  quite  as 
directly  to  all  who  occupy  themselves  with  the  laws  of 
musical  structure,  with  the  theory  of  harmony,  of 
tonality,  and  so  on,  and  also  to  the  far  larger  class  of 
persons  who,  though  they  have  no  special  technical 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  are  desirous  of  understanding 
wherein  the  power  and  beauty  of  musical  tones  and 
their  combinations  exactly  consist.  Nay  more,  the 
volume  before  us  is  of  scarcely  less  importance  to  the 
philosophic  student  of  the  human  mind,  whether  his 
special  aim  be  to  trace  the  development  of  sensation  or 
to  inquire  into  the  general  principles  which  govern  the 
effects  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art. 

The  great  central  proposition  in  Helmholtz’s  treatise 
is,  that  musical  sensations  are  not  what  they  appear  to 
subjective  observation,  simple  feelings,  but  complex 
masses  of  feeling.  This  fact,  which  strictly  speaking  is 
a  psychological  one,  has  to  be  dealt  with  on  its  physio¬ 
logical  and  physical  side,  and  this  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  since  subjective  reflection,  until  aided  by  a 
special  habit  of  attention,  does  not  acquaint  us  with  the 
composite  nature  of  a  sensation  of  tone,  the  proof  of 
the  fact  must  be  a  physical  one.  The  full  establishment 
of  the  existence  of  partial  tones — the  separate  ingre¬ 
dients  of  a  full  tone — carries  the  author  into  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  physical  acoustics ;  though  the  reader  need 
not  fear  that  he  will  be  afflicted  by  the  imposition  of 
mysterious-looking  mathematical  formula?.  The  author 
remembers  for  whom  he  is  writing,  and  he  wisely  rele¬ 
gates  the  more  abstruse  reasonings  to  the  region  of 
appendices.  The  experiments  by  which  Helmholtz  has 
made  palpable  to  sense  the  objective  existence  of  a 
plurality  of  elements  in  a  musical  tone,  including  the 
extremely  curious  phenomena  of  sympathetic  resonance, 
are  full  of  interest.  How  many  musicians,  we  wonder, 
are  even  now  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  wires  of  a 
pianoforte  will  answer  correctly  not  only  to  a  note  of 
given  pitch  sung  close  to  them,  but  even  to  a  particular 
vowel  sound  projected  suddenly  and  with  sufficient 
force  upon  them  ? 

It  is  vastly  easier  to  carry  on  observations  and  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  region  of  inanimate  bodies,  such  as  vi¬ 
brating  strings  and  columns  of  air,  than  in  the  inacces¬ 
sible  territory  of  living  bodies  and  their  nervous  organs. 
Hence,  while  Helmholtz’s  theory  as  to  the  complexity 
of  tones  is  susceptible  of  abundant,  proof  as  a  physical 
doctrine,  it  can  receive  only  a  hypothetical  and  conjec¬ 
tural  basis  in  the  facts  of  physiology.  The  author 
attempts  to  supply  such  a  basis  by  a  peculiar  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  functions  of  the  fibres  of  Corti,  the  fine 
structures  which  form  the  terminations  of  the  auditory 
nerve  in  the  cochlea  of  the  ear. 

But  this  doctrine  respecting  the  composite  nature  of 
the  sensations  of  tone,  while  it  reposes  on  a  physical 
basis,  is,  as  we  have  remarked,  a  psychological  fact, 
and  so  has  the  closest  relation  to  the  aesthetical  aspects 
of  music.  For  the  principles  of  Art  always  carry  us 
back  ultimately  to  the  laws  of  mind,  and  among  others 
to  the  conditions  of  pleasurable  sensation.  Any  dis¬ 
covery,  therefore,  which  throws  new  light  on  the  true 
character  of  Art-sensations  may  be  expected  to  add 
something  to  our  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  Art.  The  fruitful  consequences  which  Helmholtz  has 
drawn  from  his  fundamental  idea  for  the  benefit  of 
musical  theory  are  now,  we  may  presume,  familiar  to 
every  thorough  student  of  the  art.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  this  seemingly  simple  proposition,  “  musical 
sensations  are  composite  feelings,”  has  placed  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  musical  theory  on  an  entirely  new 
basis.  We  may  just  instance  the  explanation  which 
this  truth  supplies  to  the  phenomena  of  timbre,  which 
was  previously  a  wholly  unexplained  property  of  musical 


sounds,  the  complete  transformation  which  it  effects  of 
the^  old  doctrine  of  harmony,  and  of  the  numerical 
ratios  of  harmonic  intervals,  and,  finally,  the  abundant 
illumination  it  sheds  on  the  recognised  forms  of  melodic 
succession,  and  the  various  systems  of  key,  ancient  and 
modern. 

Helmholtz’s  central  truth,  which  is,  as  wo  have 
seen,  founded  on  natural  phenomena,  explains  much 
in  the  theory  of  music,  but  it  does  not  explain  all.  It 
does  not,  for  example,  account  for  the  fact  that  in  all 
the  principal  musical  systems,  including  even  the 
Greek,  there  presents  itself  the  principle  of  tonality, 
by  virtue  of  which  one  particular  tone  is  raised  to  a 
special  prominence  and  dignity  as  the  initial,  dominant, 
and  final  tone  of  a  melodic  succession.  Still  less  can  it 
throw  any  light  on  the  variations  of  structure  and 
principle  which  reveal  themselves  in  the  music  of  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  and  of  different  epochs.  The  author 
clearly  recognises  the  limitations  of  the  physical  method 
at  his  disposal.  He  tells  us  at  the  commencement  of 
the  third  part  of  his  work  that — 

The  systems  of  scales,  modes,  and  harmonic  tissues  does  not  rest 
solely  upon  iaalterable  natural  laws,  but  is  at  least  partly  also  the 
result  of  esthetic  principles,  which  have  already  changed,  and  will 
still  further  change,  with  the  progressive  development  of  humanity. 
— P.  368. 

That  is  to  say,  the  physiological  investigation  of  the 
sensations  of  tone,  on  which  the  author  hero  rests  his 
theory  of  music,  cannot  bo  a  substitute  for  proper 
aesthetic  interpretation.  As  Helmholtz  goes  on  to  show, 
every  development  of  Art  is  determined  by  some  pre¬ 
dominant  idea  of  style  ;  and  the  various  rules  which  be¬ 
long  to  a  particular  development  of  Art  are  explicable 
only  in  reference  to  the  ruling  style  by  help  of  psycho¬ 
logical  and  physical  principles.  To  use  the  author’s 
own  words  — 

Science  is  capable  of  discovering  the  motive  forces,  whether 
psychological  or  technical,  which  have  been  at  work  in  this  artistic 
process.  Scientific  esthetics  have  to  deal  with  the  psychological  ; 
scientific  physics  with  the  technical.  When  the  artist’s  aim  in  the 
style  he  has  adopted  and  its  principal  direction  have  once  been 
rightly  conceived,  it  can  be  more  or  less  correctly  determined  why 
he  was  forced  to  follow  this  or  that  rule,  or  employ  this  or  that 
technical  means. — P.  368. 

Here  the  au  thor  admits  not  only  that  the  scope  of 
physiological  investigation  as  applied  to  the  effects  of 
Art  is  limited,  but,  what  is  very  much  more,  that  there 
is  a  scientific  mode  of  dealing  with  Art  problems  which 
lies  beyond  the  limits  of  physiological  research.  At  the 
same  time,  he  claims  a  place  for  this  kind  of  research, 
even  in  the  explanation  of  the  several  historical  systems 
of  Art.  Thus,  with  reference  to  music,  he  holds  that 
given  the  style  adopted,  many  of  the  details  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  development  of  musical  art  may  be  accounted  for 
by  means  of  a  strictly  physiological  investigation  into 
the  nature  of  tone-sensations.  In  fact,  he  considers 
that  amid  all  varieties  of  style,  whether  homophonic, 
polyphonic,  or  harmonic,  musical  art  embbdies  and  may 
be  made  to  illustrate  the  action  of  those  laws  of  the 
auditory  organ  and  of  the  objective  relations  of  sound 
which  form  the  great  topic  of  his  treatise.  To  make 
this  relation  of  the  aesthetical  and  the  physical  method 
as  plain  as  possible,  let  us  take  a  single  example.  It  is 
known  that  our  modern  music  admits  combinations  of 
tones  as  harmonious  which  were  long  held  to  be  dis¬ 
sonant.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Interval  of  the  third, 
one  of  the  commonest  combinations  in  a  modern  com¬ 
position,  was  regarded  as  a  dissonance  up  to  the  time  of 
Franco  of  Cologne  (at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century), 
and  only  then  allowed  to  bo  an  “  imperfect  ”  consonance. 
Now  to  explain  how  it  is  that  musical  art  in  its 
more  complex  developments  has  to  extend  the  range  of 
admissible  consonances,  and,  in  addition,  to  make 
ample  use  of  recognised  dissonances,  is  of  course  an 
sDsthetical  problem  which  receives  no  light  from  physio¬ 
logical  science  (in  the  narrow  sense  understood  by 
Helmholtz  as  distinct  from  the  science  of  organic  evo¬ 
lution).  Yet  we  may  see  the  conditions  laid  down  by 
this  science  to  be  equally  satisfied  both  in  the  naively 
conceived  and  elementary  structures  of  early  harmonic 
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In  bringing  to  a  close  this  rather  rambling  notice  of 
Helmholtz’s  book,  we  must  not  neglect  a  very  pleasing 
duty,  namely,  to  call  attention  to  the  great  diligence 
and  fidelity  which  the  translator  has  displayed  in  the 
execution  of  his  task.  Mr.  Ellis’s  distinguished  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  science  of  articulate  sounds,  and  in  the 
physical  treatment  of  musical  problems,  are  a  guarantee 
for  his  perfect  mastery  of  all  the  most  intricate  parts 
of  Helmholtz’s  doctrine.  The  notes  and  appendices 
which  he  adds  to  the  original  are,  on  the  whole,  of  great 
value,  and  serve  both  to  render  the  author’s  ideas  more 
distinct  to  English  readers,  and  also  to  re-enforce  his 
conclusions  by  important  supplementary  facts. 


music,  and  in  the  elaborate  complicated  textures  of 
modem  harmony.  For,  granted  that  a  progress  towards 
less  closely  related  harmonic  intervals  has  to  be  made, 
the  physiological  inquirer  can  tell  us  what  elements  will 
necessarily  appropriated  in  this  extension  of  the 
harmonic  field. 

We  may  perhaps  sum  up  the  author’s  conception  of 
the  relation  of  the  physical  to  the  aesthetical  method  in 
musical  theory  by  saying  that  musical  art  is  a  variable 
quantity,  the  laws  of  whose  variations  have  to  be  derived 
from  the  general  principles  of  the  human  mind  and  ,of 
its  historical  development,  whereas  the  limits  within 
which  it  varies,  and  which  indicate  the  presence  of 
some  constant  factor,  are  furnished  by  the  data  of 
physiological  psychology.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
author’s  views  on  this  point  have  occasioned  a  good 
deal  of  discussion.  Helmholtz  refers  to  these  with  a  by 
no  means  disagreeable  touch  of  pleasantry  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  third  edition  of  his  work.  On  the  one 
hand,  ho  tells  us,  his  method  has  been  deemed  too 
mechanical  and  wholly  inadequate  to  the  solution  of  the 
properly  cesthetical  question,  why  consonance  produces 
its  characteristic  effect  of  delight.  This  objection  has 
been  urged  with  great  force  by  Lotze  in  his  *  Geschichte 
der  .^sthetik.’  On  the  other  hand,  Helmholtz  lells  us 
that  those  who  prefer  mechanical  interpretations  express 
their  regret  at  his  “  having  left  any  room  in  this  field 
for  the  action  of  artistic  invention  and  esthetic  inclina¬ 
tion.”  And  the  author  reasonably  enough  infers  from 
these  contradictory  criticisms  that  he  has  “  struck  out 
nearly  the  right  path.” 

We  think  that  the  author  has  shown  a  clear  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  complicated  nature  of  aesthetical  inquiry 
in  thus  fixing  the  limits  of  physiological  investigation  as 
applied  to  Art  problems.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
Art  springs  out  of  constant  and  •variable  conditions  in 
the  human  mind.  Conspicuous  among  the  constant 
factors  are  the  invariable  laws  of  sensation,  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  sensuous  pleasure  as  rooted  and  fixed  in  the 
structure  of  the  appropriate  organ.  We  may  illustrate 
these  conditions  by  the  reflection  that  although  the  ear 
of  a  German  musician  and  the  ear  of  an  Australian 
savage  would  no  doubt  betray  certain  fine  differences  of 
structure  if  we  had  the  requisite  i.istruments  for  detect¬ 
ing  them,  these  unequally  developed  organs  are  con¬ 
stituted  alike  in  all  their  principal  features,  and  that  in 
this  similarity  of  constitution  lies  the  basis  for  a  uni¬ 
versal  principle  of  tone-pleasure.  Of  course  the  meta¬ 
physical  ffistheticians  look  on  this  sensuous  form  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  merely  as  the  raw  material  of  Art  effect,  and  deny 
that  to  fix  its  conditions  is  to  supply  aesthetical  inter¬ 
pretation.  But  this  looks  very  much  like  a  strife  about 
words.  It  is  enough  that  the  experimental  physiologist 
can  point  out  the  precise  organic  conditions  of  a  species 
of  pleasure  which  it  is  the  first  business  of  every  artist 
to  afford  us.  In  contrast  to  these  constant  conditions 
of  Art  there  are  variable  influences  at  work  in  the  human 
mind  and  its.  organic  substratum,  and  these  assume 
widely  different  forms  according  to  the  general  intel¬ 
lectual  and  emotional  development  of  the  particular 
individual  or  nation.  Thus,  though  it  is  true 
that  all  forms  of  Art  are  based  with  more  or 
less  of  distinct  consciousness  on  a  feeling  for  unity 
or  beauty  of  arrangement,  wo  see  the  greatest 
imaginable  differences  among  the  perceptions  of  beauty 
of  different  mces  and  of  different  members  of  the  same 
race.  The  unity  of  structure  which  makes  a  modern 
symphony  so  valuable  to  a  cultivated  European  would 
bo  non-existent  for  an  Oriental.  Hero  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  l>lay  of  intricate  and  ever-varying 
inffuences,  and  our  only  chance  of  eliciting  order  from 
this  seeming  chaos  of  arbitrary  sentiments  and  judg¬ 
ments  is  to  study  the  general  principles  of  mental 
evolution,  and  to  connect  the  innumerable  variations  of 
msthctic  taste  with  the  successive  stages  of  a  regular 
and  well-defined  movement.  In  the  case  of  musical  art, 
Helmholtz  has  revealed  to  us  the  sources  of  the  constant 
ingredient  in  artistic  delight,  and  we  cannot  hold  him 
blameworthy  for  having  left  the  variable  elements  to 
the  evolutional  psychologist. 


THE  AGE  OF  PERICLES. 

The  Age  of  Pericles  :  a  History  of  the  Politics  and  Arts  of  Greece 
from  the  Persian  to  the  Peloponnesian  War.  By  William 
Watkiss  Lloyd.  In  Two  Volumes.  London :  Macmillan.  1876. 

The  history  of  Greece  has  received  lately  an  unusual 
amount  of  attention.  Grote’s  great  work  followed 
rapidly  on  Thirl  wall’s,  and  almost  displaced  it  amongst 
English  readers.  But  the  translation  of  Curtius’  history 
showed  that  Grote  had  not  satisfied  entirely  the  public 
interest,  and  now  Mr.  Lloyd  has  carefully  rewritten  one 
of  the  most  important  epochs — one  for  which  also  we 
have  the  scantiest  materials. 

The  period  that  he  has  chosen  is  that  where  Herodotus 
has  stopped  and  Thucydides  has  not  yet  begun.  A  few 
scanty  notices  in  the  introductory  chapters  of  Thucydides 
and  the  information  collected  by  Plutarch  in  a  few  of  his 
‘  Lives  ’  are  all  the  direct  historical  information  which  we 
have  to  rely  upon.  The  time,  however,  was  the  fruitful 
time  in  Greek  history  for  the  production  of  those  great 
works  of  plastic  and  poetic  art  which  are  the  most 
valuable  results  which  Greece  has  left  to  after  times.  It 
was  the  age  of  .^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides ;  it 
was  the  age  of  Polygnotus  and  Pheidias ;  it  was 
the  age  when  the  philosophic  speculations  of 
Ionia  were  first  introduced  into  Athens,  and  awoke 
that  taste  for  discussion  to  which  Socrates  gave  a  new 
and  enduring  form.  Mr.  Lloyd  is  right  in  thinking 
that  notwithstanding  the  political  studies  of  Grote,  and 
the  dashing  sketch  of  Curtius,  there  is  still  room  for  a 
learned  and  sober  investigation  into  the  combined 
political  and  artistic  development  of  Athenian  civili¬ 
sation. 

Mr.  Lloyd’s  purpose,  then,  is  admirable  ;  he  recognises 
fully  the  important  truth  that  a  nation’s  history  is,  in 
the  first  place,  a  history  of  the  products  of  that  nation’s 
mind.  Different  nations  express  themselves  in  diffeicnt 
ways ;  it  is  the  historian’s  duty,  in  dealing  with  the 
past,  to  keep  clearly  befoi’e  his  eyes  the  perspective 
of  the  present.  The  relative  importance  of  events 
in  the  past  depends  on  their  permanent  value.  To 
Grote,  a  politician  in  advance  of  his  time,  the  value  of 
Greek  history  lay  in  tracing  the  development  of  the 
system  of  Athenian  democracy.  It  is  his  great  merit 
tliat  he  has  made  that  thoroughly  understood.  But  we 
feel  that  under  his  modern  treatment  the  spirit  of 
Greece  passed  away.  We  see  one  phase  of  Greece 
it  is  true,  but  Greece  was  more  than  that.  The  Athens 
of  Pericles’  funeral  speech  was  more  than  the  Athens  of 
Grote’s  pages. 

To  supply  Grote’s  deficiency  seems  to  have  been  one 
great  object  of  Mr.  Lloyd’s  work.  He  has  dealt  with 
the  arts  and  literature  as  well  as  the  politics  of  Athens ; 
he  has  shown  how  closely  they  were  connected ;  he  has 
even  done  more — he  has  shown  how  much  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  politics  of  Athens  by  a  consideration  of 
contemporary  arts  and  literature.  To  his  task  Mr. 
Lloyd  has  brought  great  erudition  as  well  as  sobriety  of 
mind  and  fine  feeling.  We  regret  to  say  that  he  has 
failed  of  perfect  success  by  a  clumsiness,  both  of  method 
and  style,  which  gives  his  book  the  appearance  of  an 
encyclopaedia  rather  than  a  history. 

It  is  necessary  in  historical  writing  that  an  author’s 
arrangement  and  style  should  follow  the  lines  of  his 
subject.  In  a  history  of  art  and  literature  this  is  more 
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especially  the  case.  Lumbering  sentences  about  Phei- 
dias  jar  upon  us  discordantly,  and  dulness  about  Euri¬ 
pides  seems  to  us  unpardonable.  Mr.  Lloyd’s  style, 
moreover,  is  curiously  cumbrous  and  bombastic.  The 
Hellenic  spirit  has  not  impressed  itself  upon  the  form 
of  his  writing,  which  is  founded  upon  a  corrupt  follow¬ 
ing  of  laborious  Germans.  He  prefers  long  words  to 
short  ones,  and  complicated  to  simple  statements.  He 
calls  Pericles’  funeral  speech  “  the  epitaphian  oration.” 
He  writes  sentences  such  as  these  : — “  The  father  of  the 
victor  is  dead — predeceasing  the  grandfather ;  ”  or  the 
following,  where  algebraical  symbols  entirely  baffle  us  : 
— “  It  was  Epicharmus,  however,  and  Phormis  in  Sicily 
who  first  advanced  beyond  simple  dialogue  or  insignifi¬ 
cant  incidents,  and  dramatised  fables  (=  stories) — and 
‘from  Sicily  therefore  this  first  came.’  ” 

Mr.  Lloyd  has  indeed  a  very  un-Hellenic  objection  to 
simplicity  and  brevity ;  he  delights  in  double  negatives, 
in  repetitions  of  words  identical  in  meaning,  in  long 
Latin  words  of  doubtful  signification,  in  unexpected 
archaisms  and  inversions  of  the  usual  order  of  words. 
Thus  he  moralises  in  the  following  curious  style  on  the 
leitourgiai  at  Athens  and  their  lessons  for  modem 
times : — 

It  is  too  usually  the  opprobrium  of  civilised  communities  that,  by 
whose  fault  or  unwisdom  soever,  a  large  mass  of  the  population, 
which  subserves  the  social  requirements  not  unimportantly,  though 
in  its  lowest  functions,  receives  no  more  advantage  from  the  im¬ 
posing  result  than  if  civilisation  did  not  exist:  with  regard  to  this 
large  section,  at  least,  civilisation  is  a  failure.  Count  up  the 
numbers,  and  they  are  a  vast  nation  that  lags  behind  in  squalor 
and  hopelessness :  shall  it  be  said,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
grace  and  glory  of  the  superior  ranks,  any  more  than  are  their  own 
corpulence  and  gaudiness,  or  the  merely  self-indulgent  listlcssness 
which  misuses  a  supertlux  so  sorely  missed  elsewhere  ? 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  specimen  that  Mr.  Lloyd’s 
book  must  be  judged  for  its  learning,  not  for  its  vividness 
or  grace  of  style.  It  is  founded  on  a  series  of  papers  which 
Mr.  Lloyd  has  written  from  time  to  time,  in  which  he 
has  discussed  the  details  of  his  subject.  Here  he  gives 
us  the  total  results  of  his  own  researches,  and  of  those 
of  modem  enquirers  into  the  origines  of  Greek  Art  in  its 
various  forms.  Poetry,  architecture,  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  philosophy  are  all  in  their  turn  examined  with 
thoroughness.  The  records  of  the  Greek  drama  are 
ransacked,  the  plays  of  the  great  dramatists  are 
viewed  in  reference  to  their  political  surroundings,  and  i 
their  significance  is  heightened  where  possible  by  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  scope  of  the  entire  trilogy  of  which 
they  formed  a  fragment.  This  is  a  most  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  that  most  difficult  mental  exercise — a  lively 
and  real  appreciation  of  a  Greek  drama  as  it  appeared 
to  its  original  audience.  Moreover,  the  value  of  Pindar 
as  an  historical  authority  is  for  the  first  time  clearly 
stated  and  convincingly  shown. 

Space  prevents  us  from  doing  more  than  indicating 
one  or  two  of  the  points  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd  connects 
the  drama  with  the  current  Athenian  sentiment,  and 
vindicates  for  the  dramatists  their  true  position  as  the 
moral  and  political  teachers  of  the  people.  The 
tetralogy  of  the  Persce,  he  points  out,  has  for  its  moral 
the  perilousness  of  extreme  prosperity  as  provocative  to 
fatal  insolence.  Tme,  the  moral  is  pointed  against 
national  enemies,  but  its  application  would  bo  clear  to 
the  consciences  of  those  who  heard  it.  It  was  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  Athens  to  use  humbly  her  present  fortune,  and 
to  beware  of  the  pride  which  follows  an  undue  elation. 
The  career  of  Themistocles  was  destined  to  furnish  a 
commentary  on  the  ill  effects  of  disregarding  the  poet’s 
warning. 

So,  too,  in  the  “  Prometheus  Desmotes,”  the  reference 
IS  clear  to  Themistocles,  in  banishment  at  Argos.  The 
parallel  is  plain  between  Themistocles  and  the  old 
Titan,  who  had  done  such  services  for  men,  and  was 
ousted  by  the  insolent,  ungrateful  encroachments  of  the 
younger  gods.  Prometheus  had  effected  his  purposes 
by  theft,  as  Themistocles  had  done  by  craft.  He  pays  a 
penalty  unexpectedly  severe,  but  yet  the  ages  are 
destined  to  bring  him  deliverance ;  still  might  the 
policy  of  Themistocles  be  vindicated  and,  had  he  not 
destroyed  all  hopes  of  restoration,  he  might  still  have 


had  hope  for  another  opportunity  of  guiding  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Athens.  Nor  is  the  moral  bearing  of  the  play 
less  noticeable.  It  is  a  simple  attempt  to  explain  the 
fact  that  man’s  progress  is  accomplished  by  labour  and 
effort  and  pain.  Man’s  privileges  are  wrung  from  a 
grudging  divinity,  who  sets  a  penalty  on  their  illicit 
attainment. 

The  political  remarks  of  Mr.  Lloyd  are  no  less 
valuable.  He  regards  Greek  politics  with  equal  balance 
of  mind  between  appreciation  of  their  special  artistic 
side  and  too  great  abstractness  in  separating  off  their 
motives  from  all  the  experience  of  more  modern  times. 
Thus  he  vindicates  the  Athenian  democracy  from  the 
charge  of  meddlesomeness  and  grasping  desire  to  extend 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  dicasteries,  by  pointing  out 
that  all  courts  of  justice  have  behaved  in  a  similar  way, 
and  that  our  own  judicial  system  was  developed  by  the 
rapacious  competition  for  business  of  the  Courts  at 
Westminster.  Nor,  as  he  points  out,  can  Greek  writers 
be  quoted  as  witnesses  against  the  Athenian  democracy. 
One  and  all  ascribe  the  mischiefs  of  faction  to  the 
greed  and  ambition  of  the  chief*  men,  whether  their 
cities  were  professedly  oligarchic  or  democratic.  Not 
the  forms  of  government,  but  the  enlightened  consciences 
of  their  leaders,  could  maintain  States  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

About  Pericles  himself,  the  hero  of  his  book,  Mr. 
Lloyd  is  a  little  shadowy.  He  does  not  possess  the 
faculty  of  creative  sympathy  with  a  man’s  surroundings, 
which  alone  enables  a  writer  to  make  him  a  living  and 
moving  reality.  The  different  points  about  Pericles’ 
life  are  thoroughly  discussed,  but  from  the  discussions 
the  man  himself  never  emerges.  Only  in  Pericles’  re¬ 
lations  to  Aspasia  does  Mr.  Lloyd  reach  any  real  feeling. 
He  shows  us  the  difficulties  of  a  statesman  animated  by 
noble  feelings  in  his  public  life,  and  justified  in  his  own 
eyes  by  the  inner  requirements  of  his  nature,  who  yet 
forms  a  domestic  connection  opposed  to  the  traditional 
and  conventional  morality  of  the  community.  Mr.  Lloyd 
very  happily  suggests  that  perhaps  the  habitual  cold¬ 
ness  and  reserve  of  Pericles  in  public  arose  from  a  desire 
to  free  himself  from  all  imputations  of  frivolity  and 
dissoluteness.  A  scrupulous  integrity  in  all  public  busi¬ 
ness  was  doubly  necessary  in  his  case,  as  his  reputation 
for  morality  had  to  be  maintained  against  slander  to 
which  his  conduct  had  given  some  colour. 

On  another  point  Mr.  Lloyd  has  made  some  very 
valuable  remarks — the  relations  between  Church  and 
State  in  Greece.  The  fact  that  Greek  politics  were  not 
complicated  by  any  contests  between  the  civil  and  reli¬ 
gions  authorities  has  misled  many  inquirers  as  to  the 
religious  condition  of  the  people.  To  many  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  Socrates  and  the  profound  sensation 
created  at  Athens,  by  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermeo  have 
seemed  entirely  exceptional  outbursts  of  feeling,  at 
variance  with  the  current  state  of  Athenian  religious 
opinion.  But  the  whole  temper  of  the  Athenian  people 
was  always  religiously  reverential,  and  continued  to  be 
so  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul’s  visit.  The  Eleusinian 
mysteries  supplied  the  great  festival  of  the  Attic  year, 
to  which  the  people  were  devoutly  attentive.  Popular 
religion  was  always  very  strong  at  Athens,  and  it  is  not 
to  want  of  strength  in  the  religious  sentiment  of  the 
people  that  the  freedom  of  their  politics  from  priestly 
interference  is  to  be  traced. 

Rather  in  the  historical  development  of  Hellas  is  the 
reason  of  this  to  be  found.  Homer  shows  us  the  king 
and  not  the  priest  acting  as  the  delegate  of  Zeus. 
Priest  and  prophet  alike  were  subordinate  to  the  heroic 
king,  and  the  influence  of  this  simple  picture  of  early 
times  was  of  great  weight  in  keeping  clear  to  the 
Hellenes  of  later  times  the  main  lines  of  the  State  life. 
The  Homeric  picture  was  a  definite  record  of  the  past, 
and  as  such  would  serve  as  a  historical  protest  against 
priestly  encroachments.  After  Homer’s  day  there  was 
a  period  of  conflict  of  worships  that  settled  down  into 
the  compromises  of  Hellenic  religion  as  wo  find  it. 
Certain  families  were  invested  with  sacred  duties,  or  ^ 
professed  prophetic  powers  ;  but  other  priesthoods  were 
elective,  and  there  was  no  class  distinction  between  the 
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dars, — such  ideas  have  invariably  emanated  from  our  rulers  and  not 
from  us.  While  le^slation  has  been  busy  for  the  best  part  of  a* 
century  in  restricting  the  powers  of  the  zemindars,  our  press 
English  or  VernaculM'  sees  no  such  necessity, — while  legislation  for 
the  past  several  years  has  been  planning  mass  education,  we  have 
been  calculating  the  probable  loss  that  such  a  measure  would  inflict 
on  high  etlucation.  And  yet  high  education  concerns  hardly  one 
man  in  a  thousand,  and  all  that  has  been  written  or  spoken  in  its 
favor, — all  that  has  fired  the  patriotism  of  our  countrymen  and  has 
filled  the  columns  of  our  newspapers  was  for  the  interest  and  benefit 
of  one  man  in  a  thousand, — the  claims  of  the  remaining  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  being  ignored  or  forgotten  !  All  honor  to 
the  legislation  which  has  disregarded  such  public  opinion  and  has 

toiled  for  the  million  as  well  as  for  the  upper  ten  thousand . 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact, — and  we  write  this  in  shame  and  sorrow, — 
that  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  identified  by  our  educated 
countrymen  with  the  interests  of  the  zemindars.  Patriotism  is 
another  name  for  the  advocacy  of  zemindars’  rights  and  interests, 
and  a  word  spoken  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  cultivators  is  re¬ 
garded  and  branded  as  a  certain  sign  of  denationalization. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  our  administration  of 
India  has  been  conducted  with  the  best  intentions,  and 
that  we  have  failed,  where  we  have  failed,  by  treating 
India  as  if  it  were  England,  and  paying  insufficient 
regard  to  the  character  and  customs  of  the  natives. 
This  was  the  fault  of  the  “  permanent  settlement  **  made 
by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  1793,  aggravated  by  the  temporary 
strength  of  the  feeling  produced  by  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  landowners  and  of  the 
necessity  of  a  strong  landed  interest  to  the  stability  of 
a  Government.  Under  the  Mohammedan  regime  the 
zemindars  or  territorial  aristocracy  of  India  had  some¬ 
thing  very  far  short  of  proprietary  rights  in  the  land  ;  in 
their  relation  to  the  land  they  were  little  more  than 
rent-collectors,  recognised  indeed  as  having  a  certain 
hereditary  right  to  the  office,  but  deposed  without 
scruple  when  they  excited  the  displeasure  of  the 
subadar.  Now  when  the  growth  of  institutions  is  more 
carefully  studied,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  zemindars 
came  into  existence.  They  "were  in  their  origin  officials 
appointed  by  the  Government  of  a  band  of  conquerors 
to  collect  the  taxes  levied  upon  the  village  communities 
into  which  the  country  was  divided,  and  either  from  the 
first  or  in  process  of  time  a  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
was  added  to  their  duties  as  rent-collectors.  It  was 
inevitable  that  men  invested  with  such  power  should 
abuse  it,  and,  in  spite  of  certain  checks,  the  efficacy  of 
which  depended  very  much  on  the  character  of  the  ruler 
for  tlie  time  being,  it  would  seem  that  the  ryots  or 
peasant  cultivators  were  subjected  to  most  grinding 
oppression.  When  in  1772  the  English  came  forward 
as  the  direct  administrators  of  the  country,  they  acted 
to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  for  the  protection  of  the 
ryots,  but  the  effect  of  their  first  efforts  was  to  make 
things  worse. 

Justice  was  administered  in  the  country  tolerably  or  indifferently 
before  the  advent  of  the  English,  the  new  comers  deprived,  the 
zemindars  of  that  office  before  they  knew  how  to  administer  it 
themselves.  The  first  attempts  proved  abortive  in  the  extreme. 
Young  magistrates, — we  hope  not  all  of  the  stamp  of  Joe  Sedley, 
unacquainted  or  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  country — were  surrounded  by  Amlahs  and  the  all-powerful 
Serishtadar  who  literally  sold  justice  to  the  highest  bidders.  Gangs 
of  dacoits  pillaged  the  country  without  there  being  a  chance  of  de¬ 
tection,  for  the  Serishtadar  was  deeply  bribed,  and  often  sheltered 
Siinlar  dacoits,  being  himself  the  receiver  of  stolon  property.  The 
traditions  of  Bengal  are  to  the  present  day  replete  with  the  fearful 
remembrances  of  the  last  century,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the 
renowned  dacoits  have  passed  into  bye- words.  As  regards  the 
early  efforts  of  the  police,  their  extortion  and  fearful  oppression  are 
but  too  well  known  ;  and  it  is  not  perhaps  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  in  those  days  a  dacuity  was  less  feared  on  its  own  account  than 
on  account  of  the  police  investigation  that  was  to  follow.  Old  men 
in  the  present  day  remember  the  time  when  shops  were  closed, 
treasures  wore  buried,  cattle  driven  into  jungles,  and  villages  de¬ 
serted,  when  a  police  investigation  w  as  anticipated. 

It  was  to  remedy  this  state  of  matters  that  Cornwallis 
conceived  the  idea  of  giving  proprietary  rights  to  the 
zemindars,  and  trusting  to  their  honour  to  treat  the 
ryots  fairly.  The  notion  of  a  beneficent  paternal 
government  was  at  that  time  popular  in  high  places, 
and  the  Permanent  Settlement  imposed  no  check  upon 
any  tyrannous  tendencies  that  might  be  in  the  zemindars 
beyond  giving  them  a  courteous  intimation  that  they 
were  expected  to  behave  with  good  faith  and  moderation 
I  towards  their  dependent  taluqdai’s  and  ryots  in  return 


priests  and  the  rest  of  freemen.  Mythology,  moreover, 
was  varied  by  a  .succession  of  noble  poets,  and  never 
hardened  into  a  rigid  system.  The  Greek  relied  for 
guidance  to  what  was  good  and  true,  not  on  ou^ 
Tvard  direction,  not  on  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  cn  his 
own  feeling  for  what  was  SB.sthetically  beautiful,  which  it 
required  no  man  to  interpret  for  him.  More  than  this, 
education  throughout  Greece  was  a  matter  of  the  State. 
It  never  slipped  into  priestly  hands  through  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  community.  Care  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young  was  an  object  ever  kept  in  view  by  every 
Greek  city.  The  importance  of  this  cannot  be  esteemed 
too  highly.  Where  sacerdotalism  flourishes  it  is  because 
the  community,  through  failure  of  its  duty  to  the 
young,  has  put  a  powerful  engine  into  the  hands  of  a 
caste. 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  the  influences  at  work  in  the  arts, 
in  poetry,  in  every  branch  of  culture,  the  popular 
religion  at  Athens  continued  to  retain  too  much  of 
superstition,  which  we  find  in  great  crise.s  of  her  history 
obtaining  melancholy  power.  It  is  a  question  whether 
her  great  statesmen,  Pericles  amongst  the  rest,  were  not 
to  some  extent  untrue  to  their  duty  by  not  attempting 
more  openly  the  task  of  religious  reform. 


THE  PEASANTRY  OF  BENGAL. 

The  Peasantry  of  Bengal.  Being  a  View  of  their  Condition  under 
the  Hindu,  the  Mahommednn,  and  the  English  Buie,  and  a 
Cofisideration  of  the  Means  calculated  to  Improve  their  Future 
Prospects.  By  Komesh  Chunder  Dutt,  Barrister-nt-Law. 
Calcutta :  Thacker,  Spink,  and  Co.  London :  Triibner  and  Co. 

This  is  a  much  more  important  book  than  might  be 
inferred  from  its  humble  exterior  and  its  modest  preface, 
and  may  be  commended  to  those  whom  the  approaching 
visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  inspired  with  a  desire 
to  know  something  about  India  and  her  varied  and 
numerous  population.  It  is  a  description  of  the  culti¬ 
vating  classes  of  Bengal,  and  an  appeal  on  their  behalf, 
written  by  one  of  the  few  native  members  of  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  whose  eloquence  flows  as  easily  and  idio¬ 
matically  in  English  as  if  it  had  been  his  mother  tongue. 
So  completely,  indeed,  has  Mr.  Dutt  mastered  his 
(^een’s  English  that  one  cannot  help  wondering  what 
new  develoj>menta  our  language  may  undergo  when  it 
has  spread  more  widely  in  India,  and  become  the  chief 
medium  of  expression  for  the  subtle  activity  of  the 
Hindu  brain — tlie  organ  of  new  veins  of  humour,  fancy, 
imagination,  and  eloquence. 

Mr.  Dutt  does  not  profess  to  tell  anything  new  about 
the  state  of  the  peasantry.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
book,  he  says,  which  is  not  known  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  or  which  may  not  be  learnt  by  a  few  years’ 
residence  in  the  Mofussil.  There  are  none  of  his  fact.s, 
probably,  which  would  not  be  found  in  Dr.  Hunter’s 
*  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal.’  Still,  it  is  something  to 
have  the  facts  as  they  appear  to  an  eilucated  Hindu  eye, 
which,  whatever  its  faults  of  ob.servation,  cannot  have 
precisely  the  same  obstacles  to  clear  vision  as  an  eye 
accustomed  chiefly  to  English  in.stitutions.  Descrip¬ 
tion,  however,  is  only  incidenbil  in  !Mr.  Dutt’s  pages  ; 
his  object  is  more  political  than  descriptive.  He  de¬ 
scribes  the  condition  of  the  ryots  not  as  a  disinterested 
observer  of  institutions,  but  as  a  patriot  who  is  anxious 
to  see  their  condition  improved.  This  kind  of  patriot¬ 
ism  is  by  no  means  common  in  India,  among  natives  of 
Mr.  Dutt’s  class.  The  poor  ryots  find  very  few  writers 
to  express  their  grievances  in  the  native  Press  of  India. 
There  is  plenty  of  writing  in  the  native  Press  which  a 
less  sensible  and  strong  Government  than  ours  w'ould 
KU})pres8  ns  seditious,  but  the  grievances  for  which 
redress  is  demanded  are  not  the  grievances  of  the  poor 
cultivating  classes. 

Rights  of  our  educated  countrymen  to  be  employed  in  the  higher 
grades  of  public  service,  rights  of  the  leaders  of  our  community  to 
'’H  place  in  the  legislative  councils,  rights  of  zemindars  to  exemption 
from  all  laud  impositions, — these  have  been  frequently  advocated 
and  insisted  upon  with  viarour  and  eloouence : — but  the  claims  of 
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for  the  benefits  conferred  npon  them,  and  to  enjoin  their 
rent-collectors  to  maintain  the  strictest  adherence  to  the 
same  principles.  Apparently  on  the  principle  that  the 
transformed  zemindars  were  to  enjoy  all  the  sacred 
rights  of  English  proprietorship,  and  that  there  was  to 
be  no  interference  between  them  and  their  tenants  in  the 
management  of  their  land,  Cornwallis  even  discarded 
a  very  nseful  set  of  officials  whom  Warren  Hastings 
had  resuscitated  from  the  old  Mohammedan  system, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  check  injustice  on  the  part  of  the 
zemindars.  The  canongoes  of  the  Mohammedan  regime 
were  a  sort  of  registrars  who  kept  accounts  of  the 
harvests  and  the  rents,  and  ascertained  what  amount 
each  ryot  had  to  pay  to  his  taluqdar  or  zemindar.  This 
very  necessary  official  Warren  Hastings  revived,  but 
Cornwallis  discarded  him,  trusting  apparently  that  the 
behaviour  of  the  zemindar  would '  be  all  the  better  if 
everything  were  left  to  his  honour  as  an  English  gentle¬ 
man.  He  was  left  virtually  without  check.  To  be  sure, 
there  were  English  mag^istrates  to  whom  the  aggrieved 
ryot  might  appeal,  but  his  chances  of  obtaining  justice  , 
were  small.  In  the  first  place,  the  poor  wretch  would 
probably  be  too  abject  and  spiritless  to  make  any  appeal, 
centuries  having  engrained  in  his  mind  a  rooted  fear  of 
government  as  an  oppressor.  Then,  if  he  did  take  any 
action,  business  was  so  much  in  arrears  from  the  in¬ 
sufficient  manning  of  the  English  magistracy  that  the 
delay  in  most  cases  was  more  than  the  complainant 
could  bear.  And,  finally,  if  he  could  get  his  case 
brought  before  a  magistrate — a  magistrate  most  anxious 
to  get  at  the  truth  and  administer  justice,  the  poor  ryot 
would  probably  be  unable  to  establish  his  grievance 
against  the  overwhelming  array  of  lying  testimony 
brought  to  bear  against  him.  Mr.  Dutt  draws  a  very 
strong  picture  of  a  magistrate’s  difficulties  in  India. 

Surrounded  by  coached  up  and  therefore  perjured  ^t^iinesses,  lying 
and  misleading  Muktears,  a  corrupt  police,  and  Amlahe  deeply 
bribed, — bound  down  by  law  to  a  system  of  procedure  the  least 
adapted  to  the  eliciting  of  truth, — compelled  to  rely  on  the  so-called 
evidence  rather  than  to  his  own  shrewdness  and  the  probabilities  of 
the  case, — what  wonder  if  the  most  intelligent  Magistrate  will 
sometimes  totally  fail  to  arrive  at  the  truth  ? 

Some  weeks  ago  a  correspondent  pointed  out  in  this 
journal  that  the  progress  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  through 
India  would  be  made  a  pretext  for  extorting  money 
from  the  ryots.  This  assertion  was  denied  by  the 
Under-Secretary  for  India,  who  said  that  an  officer  was 
appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeirg  that  every¬ 
thing  was  paid  for.  But,  as  our  correspondent  ex- 
plmned,  this  answer  did  not  touch  the  charge.  Eveiy- 
thing  might  be  paid  for  to  the  persons  Irom  whom 
immediately  it  was  procured,  but  they  in  their  turn 
would  make  the  occasion  an  excuse  for  much  more  than 
reimbursing  themselves.  The  poor  people  in  Bengal,  as 
Mr.  Dutt  puts  it,  “  are  so  utterly  void  of  the  power  of 
resistance  that  the  constable  and  the  planter’s  underling 
can  get  out  something  for  the  mere  asking.” 

Mr.  Dutt  is  of  opinion,  we  think  justly,  that  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  English  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
practices  by  direct  legislation.  The  remedy  must  be 
gradual,  and  the  remedial  effort  must  consist  in  an  en¬ 
deavour  to  raise  the  spirit  of  the  population.  A  measure 
that  would  operate  in  this  direction,  ]Mr.  Dutt  sees  in  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  Lord  Canning’s  land  reform  of  1850,  a  reform 
which  may  be  regarded  as  to  some  extent  the  parent  and 
^odel  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1870.  The  object  of  Lord 
Canning’s  measure  was  to  give  the  cultivating  classes  a 
^ore  secure  tenure  of  their  land.  He  divided  the 
ryots  into  three  classes.  Those  who  had  occupied  their 
^t  of  ground  in  unbroken  descent  since  the  Permanent 
^ttlement  were  granted  fixity  of  tenure,  and  exempted 
from  enhancement  of  rent.  Those  who  had  held  lands 
or  twelve  years  or  more  were  also  granted  fixity'  of 
enure,  and  it  was  enacted  that  their  rents  could  not  b® 
^ised  except  on  certain  fair  and  equitable  grounds. 

ut  the  third  class,  by  far  the  most  numerous,  were  left 
&t  the  mercy  of  the  zemindar  as  before.  Mr.  Dutt 
snggests  that  the  rights  which  have  been  bestowed  on 
0  first  class  of  ryots  should  be  extended  to  all,  so  that 
no  ryot  should  be  subject  to  eviction  at  the  will  of  the 


zemindar.  In  this  way  he  thinks  it  is  possible  than  an 
independent  peasantry  might  yet  be  raised  up  to  be  the 
pride  of  Bengal,  sufficiently  enlightened  and  spirited  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  protection  of  English  justice 
against  a  bondage  to  which  they  have  for  centuries 
been  slaves. 

Some  of  Mr.  Dutt’s  other  suggestions  on  the  subjects 
of  taxation  and  the  administration  of  justice  are  worthy 
of  attention.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  them  is  a 
proposal  to  revive  the  Panchayet,  or  court  of  village 
elders.  It  is  next  to  impossible,  Mr.  Dutt  says  in  a 
pasB£ige  which  W’e  have  already  quoted,  for  an  Engliidi 
magisrrate  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  And  yet  the  truth 
may  be  perfectly  well  known  all  through  the  village 
where  the  event  has  occurred,  though  it  cannot  penetrate 
clear  through  the  distorting  mediums  that  surround  the 
seat  of  justice.  In  an  Indian  village  the  connwtions 
between  the  inhabitants  are  very  close  and  intiniate, 
and  everybody  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  affairs.  The  old  village  courts  of  Bengal  profited 
by  this  peculiarity.  “  The  Panchayet  consisted  of  the 
most  respectable  men  in  the  village,  and  as  the  mem- 
!  bers  were  hardly  ever  ignorant  of  the  real  facts  of  the 
case,  the  most  arduous  duty  of  a  judge  was  simplified, 
and  there  was  little  temptation  for  falsehood  or  conceal¬ 
ment  of  the  truth.  The  Panchayet  sat  surrounded  by 
the  good  and  matabbar  men  of  the  village,  and  after 
discussing  in  a  conversational  style  the  facts  of  the  case, 
pronounced  their  judgment  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Dutt  thinks  that  this  primitive  institution  mi^t 
with  advantage  be  revived. 

The  people  of  every  village  might  be  called  upon  to  nominate  a 
dozen  or  more  persons,  say  once  every  year,  to  serve  aa  members  of 
the  village  Panchayet,  and  decide  all  potty  cases  wlten  the  'parties 
are  willing  to  refer  their  cases  to  such  Panchayets  ;  asd  the  courts 
might  confirm  the  verdict  of  such  Panchayets  unless  they  see  strong 
reasons  to  the  contrary.  Even  in  important  cases  the  Panch^ot 
might  be  coneulted  by  the  court,  or  asked  to  send  up  a  report,  airi 
the  rigour  of  English  laws  of  evidence  might  be  relaxed  to  admit 
some  particular  classes  of  hearsay  evidence  for  tlie  ends  of  justice. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  substantial  justice  might  be  much  ^tter 
done  by  allowing  the  villagers  an  important  share  in  its  administra¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time  such  an  arrangement  may  be  calculated  to 
infuse  public  spirit  and  a  love  of  justice  among  our  villagers,  and 
give  them  practical  lessons  in  the  art  of  administering  their  own 
villages,  and  electing  their  own  representatives. 

A  few  generations  ago  most  Englishmen  would  have 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  returning  to  so  primitive  a  mode 
of  administering  justice,  but  the  idea  of  adapting.insri- 
tutions  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people  is  strong  in 
our  age,  and  Mr.  Dutt  will  at  least  obtain  a  hearing  for 
his  suggestions. 


THE  WINES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  Whusofthc  World.  By  Henry  Vizetelly.  London:  Ward, 
Lock,  and  Tyler.  1875. 

Mr.  Vizetelly,  who  acted  as  Wine  Juror  for  Great 
Britain  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  haa  done  well  to  re¬ 
publish  in  a  popular  form  the  Reports  on  the  wines  of 
all  countries,  which  he  drew  up  at  the  request  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Commissioners.  The  great  majority  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  are  almost  if  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
varieties  of  wines  produced  in  Europe,  and  those  who 
have  mastered  a  somewhat  more  copious  wine  vocabu¬ 
lary  than  others  are,  for  the  most  part,  quite  ignorant  of 
the  special  character  of  the  productions  the  names  of 
which  they  pronounce  so  glibly.  It  must  not  sup¬ 
posed  that  even  so  indefatigable  a  juror  as  Mr.  Vizetelly 
shows  himself  to  have  been  could,  in  the  few  short 
months  during  which  the  Vienna  Exhibition  was 
open,  manage  to  taste,  sample,  and  compare  all  t^ 
20,000  specimens  of  fermented  drinks  which  came  in 
response  to  the  Emperor  Iranz  Josef  s  invitation  j  bn^ 
his  Reports  show  that  ho  did  his  best  to  prove  to  his  ® 
fellow-jurymen  that  the  English,  although  not  a  wine¬ 
growing  nation,  could  hold  their  own  in  wine  drinking. 
The  magnitude  of  his  task  may  be  ^thered  from  the 
extent  of  the  wine-producing  countries  of  the  world. 
In  spite  of  the  absence  of  England  and  Belgium — the 
former  of  which  at  one  time  had  its  vineyards  {teste 
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grands  cruSy  snch  as  Chambertin,  CIos  de  Vonrgeot, 
Richebourg,  and  Romanee-Conti,  which  are  sufficiently 
alcoholised  not  to  decompose ;  but  that  fact,  as  well  as 
their  price,  prevents  their  becoming  more  than  an 
occasional  beverage.  Of  the  Bordeaux  wines,  Ch&tean 
Margaux  and  Chateau  Latour  have  for  years  main> 
tained  their  high  place,  and  the  possessors  of  the  two 
vineyards,  the  Vicomte  Aguado  and  the  Marqnis  de 
Flers,  sustained  the  reputation  of  their  crus  at  Vienna. 
It  was  unfortunate,  however,  that  no  opportunity  was 
afforded  to  the  growers  of  comparing  them  with  the  two 
greatest  names  of  the  district,  Cliateau  Lafite  and 
Cliatean  Haut  Brion. 

Beaujolais  and  Macon  do  not  seem  to  retain  their  first 
reputation,  in  this  country  at  least,  although  one  excel¬ 
lent  variety  of  the  latter,  known  as  Moulin  a  Vent,  is 
often  met  with  in  good  hotels  on  the  Continent.  The 
remaining  European  wines  which  do  not  fall  within 
any  of  the  foregoing  divisions  may  be  described  as 
rough  wines,  and  include  those  of  brilliant  colour  but 
deficient  alcohol,  such  as  the  wines  of  Cahors  and  Rous¬ 
sillon,  and  are  principally  used  for  mixing  with  other 
wines. 

Putting  aside  the  wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal  as 
special  products  without  competitors  or  rivals,  and  in 
no  danger  of  losing  their  popularity  or  pre-eminence 
in  a  climate  like  our  own,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
foregoing  arrangement  French  wines  have  been  selected 
as  giving,  in  nearly  each  instance,  the  type  of  the  class ; 
and  it  is  in  proportion  as  the  less  known  wines  of  other 
countries  approach  the  French,  and  in  some  instances 
the  German,  model  that  they  find  favour  with  the 
English  wine-drinker.  The  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
wines,  for  instance — which,  as  might  be  expected, 
were,  largely  represented  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition — 
seem  to  have  been  wholly  judged  by  the  standard  of  the 
Gironde  and  the  Rheingau. 

Mr.  Vizetelly,  who  is  ready  to  strain  a  point  in  favour 
of  his  hosts,  is  forced  to  confess  that  although  the  speci¬ 
mens  were  varied  and  numerous  the  better  qualities  were 
extremely  rare.  There  is,  we  know,  a  certain  prejudice 
in  the  minds,  especially  of  the  Viennese,  against  sup¬ 
plying  in  large  quantities  to  the  outside  "world,  and  this 
may  have  made  them  so  dark  and  reticent.  Not  long 
since — and  it  may  be  he  does  so  still — the  proprietor 
of  one  of  the  best  restaurants  at  Vienna,  that  attached 
to  the  Stadt  Frankfurt  Hotel,  supplied  his  customers 
with  a  Gumpoldskirchner  of  exquisite  bouquet,  and  at 
a  very  moderate  price  ;  but  all  efforts  to  induce  him  to 
part  with  any  considerable  quantity  were  fruitless.  This 
wine  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  best  white  wine  grown 
in  the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  but  it  is  little  known  in 
England,  the  white  and  red  Vdslauer  being  principally 
exported.  The  Hungarian  wines  have  been  so  exten¬ 
sively  advertised  in  England  of  late  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  refer  to  them  individually.  The  general  opinion  in 
this  country  seems  to  be  that  they  try  to  prove  them¬ 
selves  superior  to  claret,  and  fail  somewhat  wofully  in 
the  attempt.  Mr.  Vizetelly  does  not  seem  to  think  that 
they  vindicated  at  Vienna  any  special  claim  to  foreign 
recognition,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  praises  warmly 
the  less  known  wines  of  Transylvania,  of  which  no  less 
than  118  specimens  were  exhibited.  Mr.  Paget,  well 
known  in  this  country  for  his  book  of  travels  in  those 
countries,  has  now  settled  in  Transylvania,  and 
there  introduced  the  grapes  of  the  Palatinate,  Cham¬ 
pagne,  and  of  Medoc  with  almost  equal  success.  The 
natural  wines  of  the  country  are,  however,  so  good  that 
it  is  a  pity  some  efforts  have  not  been  made  to  make 
them  known  in  this  country,  if,  as  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  from  their  analysis,  they  will  support  carriage 
without  being  adulterated. 

In  Italy  Baron  Ricasoli,  in  his  retirement  from  the 
brawl  of  politics,  is  endeavouring  to  show  his 
countrymen  what  resources  they  may  find  in  their 
vineyards  if  only  they  will  consent  to  learn  from  French 
or  German  vine-dressers  and  wine-makers  their  art. 
The  principal  drawback  to  Italian  wines  is  their  imper¬ 
fect  fermentation,  which  renders  them  liable  either  to 
become  muddy  or  sour.  In  years  gone  by  there  was  at 


Bath)  and,  horresco  referenSj  its  British  wines ;  and  the 
latter,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Huy  and  Liege,  still 
produces  a  very  fair  and  wholesome  red  wine — com¬ 
petitors  appeared  from  a  widely  extended  area,  which  is 
thus  defined  by  Mr.  Vizetelly  : — 

The  northern  limit  commences  at  the  Azores,  passes  south  of 
England,  and  proceeding  from  Vannes  in  Brittany  beyond  Maziires 
to  Alen^on  in  Normandy,  mounts  thence  to  Beauvais  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  subsequently  striking  still  more  northwards,  through 
Rhenish  Prussia  and  above  Dresden,  ascends  as  high  up  as  Konigs- 
berg,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  its  apex.  It  then  inclines  southwards 
across  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  traversing  both  hlastern  and 
Little  Russia  to  the  upper  shores  of  the  Caspian,  whence  it  stretches 
to  the  river  Amoor  and  the  Pacihc,  intersecting  North  America  just 
above  San  Francisco  and  Colorado,  and  skirting  Lakes  Michigan, 
Erie,  and  Ontario.  The  southern  limits  of  the  vine  which  grows 
only  at  certain  elevations  and  in  particular  locjilities  within  the 
tropics,  after  including  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
terminates  in  South  America  at  Valdivia  in  Chili,  and  Bahia  Blanca 
in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

If  any  bibulous  pessimist  is  tempted  to  anticipate  a 
day  when  his  supplies  might  fail,  let  him  carefully  study 
the  map,  and  cheer  himself  with  the  consolation  tliat 
there  is  yet  hope  that  in  spite  of  increased  consumption 
and  decreased  duties,  a  kind  and  genial  Bacchus  has 
anticipated  all  future  wants. 

The  question,  Iiowever,  which  concerns  us  more  closely 
is  not  so  much  whether  the  quantity  of  wine  produced 
is  sufficient  for  our  wants,  as  whether  its  peculiar 
character  and  properties  are  suited  to  our  tastes  and  re¬ 
quirements. 

In  a  work  recently  published,  ‘  Diet  in  Health  and 
Disease,’  the  author.  Dr.  Chambers,  adopts  a  classifica¬ 
tion  of  wines  which  seems  to  us  to  be  more  useful  as  a 
guide  to  self-instruction  than  any  mere  catalogue  of 
names,  ranged  according  to  the  countries  whence  they 
are  derived.  Dr.  Chambers  divides  the  wines  of  general 
use  into  seven  categories,  each  possessing  its  own  real 
or  supposed  advantages.  Strong  dry  wines,  best 
represented  by  sherry  and  supported  by  port,  Madeira, 
Marsala,  Johannisberg,  and  a  very  few  others  of  the 
products  of  northern  grapes ;  these  all  contain  too 
much  alcohol  to  drink  dietetically,  but  are  well 
qualified  for  festive  use.  Strong  sweet  wines,  of  which 
the  best  known  in  this  country  are  Malaga,  Alicante, 
Constantia,  Tent,  Tokay,  Paxarete,  Malmsey,  Lachryma 
Christi  (such  as  one  can  purchase  only  in  Augsburg, 
whither  it  is  sent  from  Naples),  Lunel,  and  Frontignau. 
These  are  fit  only  to  be  drunk  in  small  quantities,  and 
taken  with  a  plain  biscuit  would  be  not  only  a  whole¬ 
some  substitute  for  five  o’clock  tea,  but  would  then  be 
more  fully  appreciated  than  if  drunk  with  other  wines 
and  after  a  full  meal.  Aromatic  wines  include  some  of 
the  foregoing,  together  with  Moselle,  the  choice  Rhine 
wines,  first  quality  Chablis,  Chateau  Yquem,  several 
Italian  wines  (such  as  Orvieto,  Monte  Pulciano,  Capri, 
Asti),  and  still  Champagne.  All  these  are  best  when 
drunk  in  their  native  country,  previous  to  being  fortified 
for  foreign  travel.  Acid  wines — the  term  does  not 
mean  "wine  which  has  turned  sour— are  chiefly  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  cold  countries,  such  as  the  Rhino  districts, 
Belgium,  and  le  petit  lieu  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 
White  Burgundy  "iv'ines,  snch  as  Chablis  and  Vin  do 
Graves,  and  white  Bordeaux  wines,  such  as  the  lighter 
forms  of  Sauterne  and  Barsac,  are  more  noted  for  their 
acid  than  for  their  aroma.  They  are  well  adapted  to 
be  taken  with  rich,  greasy  food,  and,  if  gourmets  would 
take  the  hint,  form  an  agreeable  adjunct  to  the  usual 
ingredients  of  salad.  Sparkling  wdnes  need  hardly  be 
distinguished  in  any  other  way.  The  best  known  are 
Champagne,  the  most  wholesome  and  the  most  delicate, 
St.  Peray,  sparkling  ^Moselle,  Seyssel  or  Swiss  Cham¬ 
pagne,  and  Vino  d’Asti.  The  true  test  of  a  sparkling 
wine  is  to  leave  the  bottle  uncorked  for  four-and-twenty 
hours  ;  if  it  then  be  vapid  it  is  bad,  if  it  roughens  the 
teeth  the  probability  is  that  it  is  made  of  cider  and 
rhubarb  stalks.  Perfect  wines,  in  the  eyes  of  Dr. 
Chamlnjrs  and  many  of  his  covfrerrSy  are  represented  by 
the  products  of  the  Gironde  and  Burgundy  districts,  but 
the  cheaper  varieties  of  the  latter  do  not  keep  well, 
or  they  become  unwholesome  from  the  re-establishment 
of  fermentation.  This  dancrer  docs  not  annlv  to  les 
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Dijon — and  if  we  mistake  not  at  Bordeaux  also — a  chair 
of  cenology,  but  its  need  no  longer  exists,  except  to  teach 
vine-growers  how  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  the 
phylloxera  and  oidium.  The  Minister  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  in  Italy  might  find  in  the  endowment  of  a 
similar  professorship  money  well  laid  out,  if  by  such 
means  the  vine-growers  of  the  kingdom  could  be 
bi’ought  to  adopt  the  accepted  canons  of  their  industry. 
In  spite  of  all  natural  advantages  the  wines  of  Italy  as 
a  rule  lack  both  flavour  and  bouquet,  the  chief  exceptions 
being  the  Barolo  of  Piedmont,  the  Chianti  of  Tuscany, 
the  Orvieto  and  Vino  dell’Este  of  the  Roman  States,  the 
Lachryma  Christi  of  Naples,  and  the  Zucco  of  Costenza  ; 
but  the  catalogue  of  the  wine-producing  districts  of  the 
country  is  almost  endless,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere 
long  the  efforts  of  the  various  agricultural  and  oenolo- 
gical  societies  will  develop  more  fully  the  resources  of 
the  country. 

The  wines  of  Greece,  unless  specially  prepared  for 
Western  nations,  are  strongly  resined,  on  the  ground 
that  as  such  they  are  a  protective  against  malaria  and  a 
corrective  of  the  lime  which  the  ordinary  water  contains 
in  excess.  But  even  without  resin  the  wines  which 
come  from  the  slopes  of  Mount  Olympus  and  the 
banks  of  the  Kephissus  are  not  likely  to  regain  the 
reputation  which  they  enjoy — in  the  classics. 

In  the  United  States  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  is 
apparently  making  slow  progress.  In  California,  which 
is  the  principal  wine  district,  European  grapes  are  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  the  wines  made  from  them  are  known 
under  the  names  of  Angelico,  Aliso,  Porto,  &c.,  but  none 
of  the  specimens  sent  to  Vienna  seem  to  have  had  special 
excellence.  The  wines  from  Ohio,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Mississippi,  and  New  York,  are  all  from  varieties  of  the 
indigenous  Lambrusca  vines,  and  are  more  or  less  tainted 
with  a  peculiar  musky  or  foxy  flavour  which  renders 
them  unpalatable  to  Europeans.  The  home-grown  wines 
most  in  repute  amongst  Americans  are  those  made  from 
the  Catawba  and  Concord  vines,  but  they  are  not  suited 
for  export.  Australia,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  a 
country  especially  destined  for  vine  cultivation,  and  the 
rapid  progress  made  in  their  wines  in  the  few  years 
which  had  elapsed  between  the  Paris  and  Vienna  Ex¬ 
hibitions  was  the  object  of  special  remark  and  com¬ 
mendation  on  the  part  of  those  jurors  who  had  officiated 
at  the  former  place  in  1867.  All  the  Australian  wines 
are  from  imported  stock,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  have  degenerated  by  removal  to  the 
Antipodes.  Hermitage  appears  to  be  the  most  imitated, 
and  with  such  success  that  the  French  experts  at  first 
insisted  that  the  samples  produced  were  of  the  famous 
wine  of  the  Drome  matured  by  a  voyage  to  Australia  and 
back ;  and  until  they  were  convinced  to  the  contrary 
they  refused  to  continue  their  labours.  At  present 
the  best  Australian  wines  are  those  from  Victoria, 
and  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandhurst, 
Castlemaine,  Albany,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Goul- 
boume.  Some  are  delicate  and  dry,  and  others  luscious 
and  full-bodied.  The  wines  of  South  Australia  and 
Queensland  are  more  distinct  in  their  character,  but 
their  chief  drawback  is  a  slightly  earthy  flavour,  which 
Mr.  Vizetelly  thinks  might  be  got  rid  of  if  the  Austra¬ 
lian  vine-growers  would  follow  the  example  of  their 
Transylvanian  brethren,  and  secure  the  services  of  com¬ 
petent  and  well-trained  vine-dressers  from  the  Rhino 
or  Bordeaux. 

There  is  plenty  more  to  be  said  about  the  wines  of 
the  world,  but  w’e  will  refer  those  interested  in  them  to 
Mr.  Vizetelly’s  useful  handbook.  We  can  cordially  re¬ 
commend  it,  though  at  the  same  time  we  are  forced  to 
express  our  regret  that  he  did  not  take  this  opportunity 
of  republishing  in  the  same  volume  his  experiences  of 
the  vintages  of  Europe  which,  in  a  series  of  valuable 
papers  some  years  back,  he  contributed  to  an  evening 
contemporary.  L.  G.  R. 
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A  Narrow  Escape.  By  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip).  In 

Three  Volumes.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

The  title  of  Miss  King’s  story  has  a  military  ring, 
and  is  appropriate  in  so  far  that  the  principal  male 
characters  are  officers  in  Her  Majesty’s  service,  but 
our  civilian  mind  fails  to  detect  any  special  application 
to  the  main  action  or  even  to  a  particular  episode. 
The  plot  is  slight  and  rather  violates  the  frontiers, 
elastic  though  they  be,  of  melodramatic  probability.  It 
is,  moreover,  disjointed,  for  not  only  does  the  byplay 
hang  too  loosely  from  the  central  position  of  the  tale, 
but  the  tale  itself  also  is  very  nearly  severed  in  the 
middle  by  the  introduction  of  a  fresh  hero  and  heroine. 
The  best  scenes  are  laid  in  Canada,  with  which  country 
the  author  appears  to  be  familiar.  Two  officers  lose  their 
track  while  moose-hunting,  and  very  nearly  perish  in 
the  snow,  but  are  saved  by  coming  upon  a  sliding 
party  consisting  of  the  son,  three  daughters,  and  neigh¬ 
bours  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philips,  who  hospitably  entertain 
them,  and  subsequently  the  two  companions  also  from 
whom  they  had  parted. 

Miss  Maude  Philips  flirts  desperately  with  two  cap¬ 
tains,  one  of  whom,  an  old  flame,  she  accepts ;  while 
Lieutenant  Vyvian  Mauleverer  makes  a  conquest  of  the 
youngest  daughter  Flo.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Philips  has 
very  strong  feelings  against  his  girls  marrying  unless 
the  lover’s  family  approve  of  the  match,  which  of 
course  obliges  Sir  Vyvian  Mauleverer — the  baronet  is 
always  Vyvian,  so  that  all  males  of  the  family  are 
christened  Vyvian  in  case  of  accidents — to  cherish  a 
desperate  dislike  to  Canadians.  Vyvian  behaves  like  a 
dutiful  son  until  his  resolutions  are  upset  by  sharing 
an  imminent  peril  of  death  with  Flo.  The  ice  breaks 
up  when  they  are  skating  near  Quebec,  and  they  are 
carried  on  a  fragment  down  stream.  Before  going 
home  to  persuade  his  father  to  relent  he  suddenly  insists 
on  a  private  marriage.  The  reader  is  given  fully  to 
understand  that  he  is  lost  on  his  voyage,  but  Flo  will 
not  believe  it,  and  indeed  becomes  monomaniacal  on  the 
subject.  After  some  time  hero  number  two,  Vyvian’s 
brother  Forester,  now  called  Vyvian  Mauleverer,  comes 
with  his  wife  to  Quebec.  Flo  will  insist  that  ho  is 
her  husband.  Her  parents,  with  a  view  to  undeceiving 
her,  invite  the  Mauleverers  to  their  house  without 
telling  them  of  their  daughter’s  slight  mistake.  Mrs. 
Mauleverer  overhears  Flo  accusing  her  husband  of  the 
supposed  perfidy,  which  he,  seeing  the  girl’s  sad  state, 
does  not  directly  deny,  whereupon  his  wife  leaves  him. 
Eventually  Flo  dies,  and  “  Beauty  ”  returns  to  her 
husband. 

There  is  of  course  much  subsidiary  incident  omitted 
in  this  rough  outline, "  which  is  given  to  show  the 
defective  articulation  of  the  work.  The  stiffness  of 
the  composition,  and  the  strange  substitution  of  colons 
and  semicolons  for  full-stops,  would  have  deceived  us 
into  treating  ‘  Off  the  Roll  ’  as  a  first  attempt,  if  we 
were  not  informed  that  the  author  has  perpetrated  other 
novels,  so  that  it  is  to  be  feared  her  style  is  formed. 
She  exhibits  such  a  limited  power  of  delineating  indi¬ 
viduality  of  character — though  we  fancy  some  honest 
efforts  in  that  direction  are  to  bo  traced — that  she 
ought  to  be  particularly  careful  about  the  motive  and 
framework  of  her  stories.  Making  due  allowance  for 
Transatlantic  freedom  of  manners,  we  can  applaud  the 
absence  of  vulgarity  which  so  very  often  disfigures 
modern  fiction,  but  then  we  miss  the  dash  needful  to 
season  insipid  conceptions  with  which  vulgarity  is  fre¬ 
quently  associated.  The  British  oflicer  is  represented 
as  a  mild  tame  cat  instead  of  the  beast  of  prey  to  which 
“Ouida”  and  others  have  made  us  accustomed,  or  the 
rollicking  incarnation  of  animal  spirits  portrayed  so 
fascinatingly  by  Lever.  Miss  King  evidently  intended 
to  make  a  grand  mystification  out  of  the  two 
Vyvians,  but  spoilt  the  design  in  execution.  She  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  failed  to  rouse  our  in¬ 
terest  in  a  very  disagreeable  theme. 

We  do  not  remember  enough  of  Mrs.  Cudlip’s 
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produced  three  volumes  of  trash  in  any  case.  We 
gather  from  volume  ii.,  page  78,  that  she  imagines  her¬ 
self  to  have  achieved  “  delicate  delineations  of  character” 
and  “  subtle  allusions  to  various  idiosyncracies.”  We 
can  believe  that  she  has  striven  to  do  so,  as  we  here 
and  there  come  across  a  passage  which,  taken  by  itself, 
is  not  bad,  but  the  style  she  has  aimed  at  is  quite  above 
her  powers. 

Mr.  Edmund  Yates  owes  it  to  the  public  either  to 
give  Mrs.  Cudlip  such  lectures  as  shall  improve  her 
future  performances,  or  to  persuade  her  to  submit  her 
MSS.  to  the  impartial  censorship  of  the  flames. 


previous  publications  to  be  able  to  endorse  her  belief 
that  ‘  A  Narrow  Escape  ’  is  her  “  least  undeserving 
work.”.  If  we  did  so  we  should  pass  a  sweeping  con¬ 
demnation  on  her  literary  career,  for  the  novel  is  not 
at  all  undeserving — of  sharp  censure.  A  dedicatory 
letter  to  “  My  dear  Edmund  ”  Yates  informs  us  that 
he  is  responsible  for  Mrs.  Cudlip’s  efforts,  owing 
“  to  the  influence  of  a  lecture  delivered  .  .  .  many 

years  ago.”  If  Mr.  Yates  had  not  repented  of  that 
lecture  before,  he  must  have  done  so  most  sincerely 
after  reading  this  dedication — that  is  to  say,  if  he 
read  the  work  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  Appearances 
would  justify  the  supposition  that  the  weekly  part  for 
All  the  Year  Itmmd  was  not  written  until  just  as  it 
was  wanted.  As  the  plot  stands,  the  heroine  has  a 
narrow  escape  from  being  married  in  the  prologue. 
The  interference  of  a  kind-hearted  man  saves  her  from 
this  peril.  If  he  had  only  held  his  tongue  we  should 
have  been  saved  from  the  three  volumes  !  At  the  end 
of  the  third  volume  there  is  a  further  attempt  to  justify 
the  title.  The  heroine  being  at  last  married  to  the 
gay  deceiver  of  the  prologue,  tells  her  husband  that  a 
ward  of  his,  a  widow  who  has  quartered  herself  on  him, 

“  will  drive  me  from  Lugnaquilla  or  make  me  a 
miserable  woman.”  The  husband.  Captain  Bellairs, 
explains  that  she  is  going  to  be  married.  He  says  : — 

“  It’s  a  blessed  stroke  of  luck  getting  rid  of  her.  Poor  Kcite  I 
It’s  been  a  near  thing  for  yoti,  for  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  had  the 
heart  to  turn  the  poor  little  thing  out.  .  .  .  We’ve  had  a  nar¬ 

row  escape  of  getting  astray  from  (^ach  other,  and  no  mistake.  It’s 
been  a  nearer  thing  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.” 

The  kind-hearted  man  of  the  prologue,  w'ho  is  “a nice 
young  fellow  ”  in  the  third  chapter,  and  driven  out  of 
the  navy  by  Captain  Bellairs,  becomes  a  spiteful,  mean 
rascal,  and  commits  bigamy.  Captain  Bellairs  is  a 
desperate  flirt  in  the  prologue,  but  does  not  keep  up  the  1 
character.  He  alludes  to  a  pretty  woman  who  has  no 
charms  for  him  now,  yet  in  Chapter  X.  he  “  never  had 
any  other  than  a  brother’s  thought  and  care  for  poor 
Cissy,”  though  ”  in  a  weak  moment,  in  the  midst  of  all 
manner  of  complications,  and  to  stop  remarks,  I  spoke 
of  her  as  Mrs.  liellairs.”  In  short,  it  is  clear  that  the 
original  design  was  materially  altered  as  the  work  pro¬ 
gressed,  without  any  care  to  assimilate  the  new  plan  to 
that  of  the  earlier  chapters.  But  even  this  excuse — if 
excuse  it  be— does  not  cover  all  the  incongruities  and 
anomalies  of  Mrs.  Cudlip’s  ch^ef  d'aetwre.  In  order  that 
Kate  Mervyn  may  have  time  to  go  from  Torquay  to 
town  and  back,  her  father,  “  a  reserved  invalid,  who 
keeps  pe<mle  at  bay,”  joins  “  an  excursion  to  Beny 
Head.”  Such  puzzling  inconsistency  is  all  very  •well  in 
real  life,  but  is  too  incomprehensible  for  fiction.  We 
have  hitherto  thought  it  impossible  to  be  in  love  with 
two  people  at  once.  Mrs.  Cudlip  corrects  this  mistake. 
Kate  falls  in  love  with  her  cousin,  who  is  engaged  to 
bo  married  ;  but  subsequently  teaches  him  ”  the  sharp 
lesson  that  love  once  dead  cannot  be  resuscitated.” 
But  she  loves  her  first  love  more  than  ever  after  the 
very  discreditable  interlude  with  her  cousin.  Argal,  she 
must  have  loved  them  both  at  once.  To  adopt  the 
author’s  phrase,  her  puppets  are  not  “permanent 
through  their  time.”  The  only  assignable  motive  for 
half  the  conduct  of  the  two  or  three  gentlemen  at  once, 
or  similar  plurality  of  ladies  who  go  to  make  up  each 
nominally  individual  personage  is  the  stern  necessity 
under  which  the  |)Oor  things  labour  of  adapting  them¬ 
selves  to  the  impracticable  arrangements  of  their 
clumsy,  improvident  creator.  The  work  is  thickly 
sown  with  offences  against  good  taste  and  common 
sense.  Even  Mrs.  Cudlip’s  mother-tongue  occasionally 
suffers  hard  treatment.  “  It  is  not  shammed  ;  ”  “  she 
adventures  into  her  aunt’s  house;”  “ excusingly ;  ” 
“beautify  ”  tor  becomes  beautiful ;  “  cautionary”  remarks 
for  warnivQy  suffice  to  rouse  the  ire  of  a  less  precise 
critic  than  Mr.  Freeman. 

There  is  only  one  person  in  the  book  who  is  not 
positively  disagreeable,  and  she  is  an  invalid,  who 
would  no  doubt  be  as  bad  as  the  average  if  she  had 
health.  Did  Mrs.  Cudlip  intend  the  story  as  a  satire  ? 
Nobody  but  herself  could  answer  the  question.  She  has 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  CLASSICAL 
ANTIQUITIES. 

TJ^e  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  described  from  Antique 
Monuments.  13y  E.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner.  Translated  from 
the  Third  German  Edition  by  F.  Hueffer.  London :  Chapman 
and  Hall.  1875. 

Everyone  who  is  supposed  to  have  received  a  liberal 
education  knows,  as  a  matter  of  crude  information,  that 
the  civilisation  of  Southern  Europe,  after  having  reached 
a  higli  pitch  under  the  influence  of  the  Greeks  and  their 
imitators  the  Romans,  was  all  but  swept  entirely  away 
by  “  the  Goth,  the  Christian,  time,  war,  flood,  and  fire,” 
before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era  ;  but  very 
few  realise  and  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  this 
item  of  history.  Even  scholars  who  have  carefully  read 
descriptions  of  ancient  luxury,  and  studied  the  records 
of  ancient  culture,  and  again  connoisseurs  who  rave 
about  the  perfections  of  antique  sculptural  and  archi¬ 
tectural  relics,  must  find  memory  and  imagination 
severely  taxed  in  the  effort  to  form  a  vivid  conception 
in  detail  of  the  old  life,  with  all  its  varied  application 
of  the  choicest  ornamental  art,  its  industrious  dedica¬ 
tion  of  natural  resources  and  human  ingenuity  to  pur¬ 
poses  of  comfort,  amusement,  and  dissipation,  its 
manifold  means  of  educating  and  gratifying  every  taste 
and  appetite. 

The  clearer  our  notion  of  all  this  consummate  though 
unhealthy  refinement,  the  greater  is  our  wonder  and  the 
deeper  our  emotion  at  the  thought  of  the  subsequent 
lapse  into  barbarism — a  change  so  complete  that  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  a  century  ago  wealth  could  not 
purchase  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  a  Roman  exqui¬ 
site,  while  as  to  artistic  taste  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
we  have  even  yet  recovered  the  lost  ground.  Hence 
the  beautiful  volume  before  us  cannot  fail  to  be  found 
most  instructive  and  interesting,  being  so  well  and  richly 
illustrated  as  to  give  a  visible  representation  of  the 
externals  of  antique,  civilisation  in  a  synoptic  form 
admirably  calculated  to  produce  a  distinct  and  lasting 
impression.  The  volume  is  more  systematic  than 
Bekker’s  ‘  Gallus  ’  and  ‘  Charicles,’  and  at  the  same  time 
less  unwieldy  and  in  many  points  more  accurate,  as 
embodying  the  results  of  more  recent  research  than 
our  valuable  ‘  Dictionary  of  Antiquities.’  For  example, 
the  structure  at  Athens  which  has  generally  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  Pnyx  is  here  properly  described  as  an 
altar  to  Zeus  Hypatos,  according  to  the  conclusions  of 
Professor  Ernst  Curtins. 

The  authors  do  not  confine  themselves  strictly  to 
such  points  only  as  are  suggested  by  monumental 
record ;  indeed,  had  they  done  so  their  work  would  in 
many  parts  be  unsatisfactorily  fragmentary ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  surprising  to  find  such  meagre  notice  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  assemblies  and  judicial  proceedings  of  peoples  of 
whose  life  almost  half  -was  devoted  to  politics  and  liti¬ 
gation.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  the  German  original 
by  us,  and  as  the  translator  has  curtailed  the  le’tterpress 
we  are  not  quite  sure  to  whom  we  should  attribute 
faults  of  omission.  However,  as  the  translator  claims 
to  have  left  out  nothing  of  importance,  we  must  con¬ 
clude  that  these  two  aspects  of  classic  life,  not  permit¬ 
ting  much  special  artistic  illustration,  are  tacitly 
excluded  from  the  authors’  scheme.  This  does  not 
include  the  consideration  of  inscriptions  or  coins,  unless 
incidentally.  With  the  trifling  exceptions  indicated,  we 
have  a  remarkably  comprehensive  account  and  display 


of  Greek  and  Roman  life  **  in  its  distinct  external 
appearance.”  The  greater  portion  of  the  work  Ls 
naturally  devoted  to  the  representations  of  various 
architectural  remnants,  with  restorations  more  or  less 
conjectural.  The  progressive  development  of  the 
Antfie-temple,  from  the  simple  design  of  the  wooden 
hut  to  such  complex  and  magnificent  structures  as  the 
Erechtheum,  is  ably  discussed.  It  is  not  the  authors’ 
fault  that  they  had  not  for  chronological  reasons  the 
opportunity  of  copying  any  of  the  illustrations  to  Burn’s 
‘f^me  and  the  Campagna,’ or  Michaeli’s  splendid  mono¬ 
graph  ‘  Der  Parthenon.’  The  woodcuts  are  finely  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  average  almost  one  to  each  page.  They 
comprise  every  variety  of  subject  from  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Poseidon  at  Paestum  to  hair-pins, 
from  the  Colosseum  to  an  egg-poacher.  They  are 
almost  all  reproductions  of  plates  appended  to  well- 
known  antiquarian  treatises,  such  as  Panofka’s  ‘  Bilder 
antiken  Lebens,’  Muller’s  ‘Denkmaler  der  alten  Kunst,’ 

‘  Antiquities  of  Athens,*  by  Stuart  and  Revett.  It  is 
consoling  to  reflect  that  in  this  department  of  classical 
study  we  do  not  lag  so  far  behind  the  Germans  as  in 
others.  To  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton  and  his  colleague  is  due 
the  interesting  restoration  of  the  mighty  original  of  all 
mausoleums. 

In  discussing  the  Doric  order  of  architecture,  the 
mutules  of  the  comice  ought  to  be  mentioned.  On 
p.  234  confusion  would  be  avoided  by  rendering  Xo^c, 
“plume,”  instead  of  “crest,”  which  belongs  to  ^aXoc. 
iTirovpic  and  awXwTr.f  are  in  Homer  adjectives,  which 
is  not  at  all  apparent  from  the  text.  rpv^aXeea,  the  word 
which  they  qualify,  should  be  given.  Though  Homer 
uses  with  reference  to  vtfiap/c, 

is  not  a  Homeric  expression,  as  we  are  told  p.  204. 
We  find  “  buckles  ”  for  “  buttons  ”  (dp^aXo/)  in  the 
description  of  the  Greek  shield.  It  should  be  noticed, 
p.  250,  that  am'itnj  originally  signified  a  cart  or  car 
drawn  by  mules.  There  is  a  sprinkling  of  clerical 
errors  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  disappear  from  the 
next  edition,  as  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  the 
letterpress  should  not  be  up  to  the  mark  of  the  illus¬ 
trations — that  is  to  say,  as  near  perfection  as  possible. 
For  instance,  “  fellies  ”  is  perverted  into  “  feliles,”  and 
the  poor  Fucine  lake  appears  both  as  “the  Fucinine 
lake  ”  and  “  lacus  Fucinas.”  We  should  feel  some 
compunction  in  picking  any  holes,  if  it  were  not  that 
unadulterated  praise  might  seem  like  enthusiastic 
exaggeration. 

Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  deserve  great  praise  for 
bringing  out  an  English  edition  of  the  masterly  pro¬ 
duction  of  Professors  Gnhl  and  Koner.  The  volume 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  seen  on  many  a  drawing-room 
table  as  well  as  in  public  and  private  libraries.  It  will 
do  extremely  well  for  a  prize  book.  A  good  index 
makes  it  available  for  use  as  a  dictionary.  If  Dr. 
Hayman  will  turn  to  page  74,  and  study  the  lucid  and 
able  account  of  the  Homeric  house,  he  will  be  disabused 
of  his  curious  notion  that  there  are  no  traces  a£  a 
gyna}ceum  in  Homer.  Of  the  smaller  objects  repre¬ 
sented  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is  “  a  golden  crown 
of  Greek  workmanship,  found  at  Armenta  (at  present  in 
Munich),”  p.  180.  Some  one  seems  to  have  read  the 
inscription  very  sti*angely,  II0HKH  for  E0HKE,  and 
ET11<|)AN0N  for  STE^ANON.  The  original  can  hardly 
be  responsible  for  the  errors.  Further  particularisation 
w  superfluous.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  style  and  method  of  a  work  which 
embraces  so  great  a  diversity  of  subjects  save  by  general 
observations.  The  authors  have  very  sensibly  evaded 
a  vast  amount  of  criticism  by  passing  over  disputed 
points,  and  thus  avoiding  multitudinous  petty  contro¬ 
versies  only  interesting  to  archaeologists  who,  as  a  rule, 
fire  not  the  least  crotchety  class  in  the  world.  The 
general  public  will  care  far  more  about  the  woodcuts 
than  the  letterpress,  and  we  reiterate  our  anticipation  of 
a  wide  and  speedy  popularity  for  so  large,  so  choice,  so 
well  executed  a  collection.  With  equal  confidence  we 
can  recommend  the  translator’s  work  and  the  authors* 
full  and  elaborate  disquisitions  to  the  notice  of  anti¬ 
quarian  specialists.  Partly  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 


sulgect,  but  in  the  main  owing  to  the  merit  of  the  per¬ 
formance,  we  can  speak  of  *  The  Life  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ’  in  such  terms  of  praise  as  a  reviewer  seldom 
feels  it  his  duty  to  make  use  of. 


DRAMA. 

“  MY  AWFUL  DAD  ”  AT  THE  GAIETY. 

We  should  like  to  know  what  the  respectable  heavy 
father  ”  of  our  standard  comedy  thinks  of  the  light  father,  the 
“  Awful  Dad,**  whom  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  has  borrowed 
from  the  French  and  introduced  to  the  English  public  at  the 
Gaiety.  He  is  probably  in  great  terror  lest  this  new  and  awful 
apparition  should  pu^  him  from  the  stool  which  he  has 
occujned  so  long  and  so  honourably,  and  from  which  he  has 
preached  so  much  stem  virtue  and  reproof  of  youthful  folly 
and  sentimentality.  We  seem  to  hear  his  alarmed  accents  in 
the  criticisms  of  some  of  our  contemporaries,  who  shake  iheir 
heads  ^vely  over  this  last  importation  from  the  French,  and 
seriously  doubt  whether  it  conveys  a  wholesome  moral  to  our 
frivolous  generation.  “  My  Awful  Dad  ”  is  sufficiently  li^t 
and  airy  to  take  no  harm  from  these  blows  with  the  gold- 
headed  cane  of  his  heavy  predecessor ;  reproof  is  lost  upon 
him.  He  has  for  some  time  been  a  favourite  character  on  the 
French  stage.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  “  Monsieur 
Jules  ’*  of  MM.  Lurine  and  Deslandes,  and  the  more  celebrated 
“  P6re  Prodigue  ”  of  M.  Dumas.  One  of  his  family  appears  in 
“  Frou-Frou,”  and  has  been  represented  within  tne  last  few 
weeks,  with  much  applause,  at  the  Gjmnase,  by  M.  Ravel. 
Such  a  character  could  probably  have  sprung  up  nowhere  but 
on  French  soil,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  this  casts 
any  special  slur  on  the  morality  of  our  neighbours,  or  to  refuse 
to  laugh  at  the  old  beau’s  eccentricities.  Our  neighbours  may 
very  justly  remind  us  that  we  have  in  our  comic  repertory  a 
certain  fat  knight  of  the  name  of  Falstaff,  who  is  quite  as 
much  “a  grey  iniquity  in  years”  as  Mr.  Adonis  Evergreen. 
“  The  Major,”  as  he  creates  himself  for  the  sake  of  distinction 
from  his  son,  does  undoubtedly  take  us  for  what  Charles  Lamb 
called  “  an  airing  beyond  the  diocese  of  the  strict  conscience,” 
but  so  does  Falstaff.  The  Germans  have  written  volumes  to 
explain  why  it  is  that  we  laugh  at  the  unprincipled  behaviour 
of  the  fat  knight,  founded  as  his  nature  is  in  sensuality  and 
beastliness.  Possibly  they  have  already  penned  a  good  many 
sheets  in  equally  minute  and  equally  muddled  analysis  of  the 
new  laughing-stock.  If  they  have  not,  they  most  certainly 
will.  Meantime,  we  may  all  laugh  at  the  escapades  of  the 
unprincipled  old  profligate,  quite  sure  that  however  abandoned 
his  character  may  be,  and  however  much  his  gay  audacity 
triumphs  over  sober  merit,  it  is  not  his  profligacy  that  we 
laugh  at.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  it  is  that  we  do  laugh  at ; 
perhi^s  it  is,  as  in  the  case  of  Falstafl',  his  ready  impudence 
and  unabashed  fertility  of  resource ;  but  laugh  we  do,  and.  that 
without  any  danger  of  being  contaminated  by  his  wicked 
example.  Nobody  was  ever  made  a  highway  robber  by  the 
exploits  of  Falstaff  and  his  myrmidons  of  the  ni^ht ;  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  no  respectable  British  father  will  be  moved 
by  the  example  of  Major  Evergreen  to  borrow  ten  pounds 
from  a  son  who  cannot  spare  the  money  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  little  Richmond  dinner  to  doubtful  company. 

Mr.  Charles  Mathews  has  borrowed  Major  Evergreen  from 
the  French,  but  it  is  only  the  type  that  he  has  borrowed  ;  he 
has  dressed  up  the  figure  in  his  own  way,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  situations  is  his  own.  M.  Dumas  treats  the  subject 
more  seriously.  The  moral  tendency  of  “  Un  Pere  Prodigue  ” 
was  much  discussed  at  the  time  of  its  original  production. 

It  was  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  for  the  dramatist  treats 
the  subject  with  such  an  amount  of  seriousness  as  to  raise  the 
problem  of  the  relationship  between  father  and  son.  You  find 
yourself  inclined  to  consider,  half  in  jest  half  in  earnest, 
whether  in  the  march  of  time  the  relationship  of  status 
between  father  and  eon  has  not  been  resolving  itself  in  a  very 
narrow  and  limited  relationship  of  contract.  Mr.  Charles 
Mathews  raises  the  same  question  when  he  makes  the  elder 
Evergreen,  the  senior  in  years,  say  that  he  has  pinched  and 
repressed  himself  in  order  to  give  his  son  a  good  education, 
and  that  now,  when  the  education  is  completed  and  the  son 
establi^ed  as  a  barrister,  he  means  to  have  his  fling  at  his 
son’s  expense.  “  I  maintained  you  for  four-and-twenty  years, 
and  now  you  must  help  me  to  spend  my  old  age  in  the  way 
that  is  most  agreeable  to  me.”  Mr.  Mathews  raises  thw  pro¬ 
blem,  but  in  such  a  way  that  nobody  can  have  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  he  means  to  raise  it  seriously,  or  to  toy  with  it 
half  in  earnest  as  a  paradox  which  may  deserve  consideration. 
Mr.  Mathews  treats  the  relationship  between  the  old  wn  and 
the  youthful  father  purely  in  a  farcical  spirit.  His  only 
object  has  been  to  produce  a  charming  play.  And  he  has 
succeeded.  “  My  Awful  Dad  ”  is  one  of  the  most  amusing 
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plays  that  bos  been  put  on  the  stage  for  years.  Of  the  acting 
it  is  enough  to  say  tnat  If  Mr.  Mathews  has  lost  any  of  his 
old  vivacity,  which  nobody  can  believe  while  in  the  theatre 
and  looking  at  him,  the  slight  absence  of  youthful  fire  is  in 
keeping  with  the  character.  The  charm  of  Mr.  Mathews’ 
acting  IS  as  complete  as  ever,  and  we  hope  the  veteran  will 
not  quit  the  scene  of  his  triumphs  till  somebody  appears 
capable  of  taking  his  place. 

“  FLAMINGO  ”  AT  THE  STRAND. 

The  new  “  folie  musicale  ”  at  the  Strand  is  a  very  lively 
production.  I'he  music  is  bright,  the  songs  are  taking,  and 
the  humour  is  broad — the  “  make-up  ”  of  Mr.  Harry  Cox 
particularly  so.  The  piece  has  been  received  with  much 
laughter.  The  turns  of  the  dialogue  are  cleverer,  the  hits 
more  palpable,  than  is  usual  in  musical  burlesque. 

“  MACBETH  ”  NOT  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 

The  management  at  the  Lyceum  had  to  announce  on 
Saturday  last  that  the  production  of  “  Macbeth  ”  would  be 
postponed  till  this  evening,  ^‘in  consequence  of  the  impossi- 
oility  of  having  the  scenic  and  mechanical  effects  completely 
given.”  After  we  had  been  told  that  Locke’s  music  was  to  be 
omitted,  and  that  the  experiment  was  to  be  made  in  the  new 
production  of  trusting  entirely  to  the  effects  of  the  poetry,  it 
IS  rather  discouraging  to  find  that  the  play  must  be  put  off  for 
a  week  because  the  carpenter  is  not  ready  with  the  thunder 
and  lightning. 


THE  EXAMINER. 

AN  I.VDEPENDKXT  WEEKLY  IIEVIEW  OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

PuiCE  3d. 
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Politics  in  the  United  States.  The  Times  on  the  Whitechapel  Mysterj'. 
Prince’s  and  Barons.  City  Jackals, 

lleform  Struggles. — I. 


Shirley  Brooks.  The  Abode  of  Snow. 

Italian  Lights  and  Shadows. 

Miss  Broddon's  Last  Novel.  The  I’hyslcal  Geography  of  Valleys. 

The  Campaign  of  1870-71 . 

Fruit  Betwct*n  tlie  Leaves.  The  Law  of  Real  Property. 
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Music. 
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OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL, 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi* 
gallon  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Suez  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  I'riday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Moils,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leadcnball  Street,  E.C.,  and  26  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


ONDON  AND  NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1876. 


Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  let,  2nd,  and  3r«l  Class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  in 
force  from  May  15th  to  the  Slat  Octolter,  1876.  For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables 
and  Programmeb  issued  by  the  Company. 

G.  FINDLAY. 

Chief  Traffic  Manager’s  Office,  Euston  Station,  1875. 

rpWO  COURSES  OF  LECTURES  ON  MINERALS 

X  AND  ROCKS  will  l)e  given  at  KINO’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tknnant,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted  on  paying  the  College  fees. 
One  ^urse  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  morninp**  from  i>  to  10  o’clock,  com¬ 
mencing  Wednesday,  Octol)er  6th,  and  U'rminating  at  Easter,  1876.  The  other 
course  is  given  on  Thursday  evenings  from  8  to  9.  The  Lectures  are  illustrated 
by  a  very  extensive  collection  of  specimens. 

Practical  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology  Is  given  by  Professor 
Tennant,  F.O.S.,  at  his  residence,  M9  Strand,  W’.C. 

UO  Y  A  L  SCHOOL  O  F  M  I  N  E  S- 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

During  the  Twentv-fifth  Session.  187.6-76,  w’hich  will  comnience  on  Octolx?r  1, 
the  fi.llowing  COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS  will  lie  given 

1.  (’hemistry.  By  E.  Frankland.  Ph.D.,  F.R.8. 

2.  Metidlurgy.  By  John  Percy,  M.l).,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History.  By  T.  H.  Huxley.  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

4.  Mineralogy.  |  By  Warington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

6.  Mining.  1  Chairman. 

6.  Geology.  By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  LT..D.,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mei  haidcs.  By  M.  Goodeve.  M.A. 

8.  Physios.  By  Frink-rick  Guthrie,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

9.  Mi'cluinlcal  Drawing.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Lecture  Fees  for  Students  desirous  of  beoimilng  Asstxjiates  are  £30  in  one 
sum,  on  entrance.  «»r  two  annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  Lalwratories. 
TickeU  to  seimrute  courses  of  Lectures  jire  issued  at  £3  and  £4  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen  s  Service.  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls,  Acting  Mining  Agents 
and  Managers,  may  olitain  Tickets  at  rnluce  1  prices. 

Bcienc*  Teachers  are  also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

For  a  Prosjicctus  and  information  apply  to  the  Registrar,  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.W. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


TARURY  LANE.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  BOUCICAULT  in  the 

-1-^  great  Irish  Drama,  8HAUOHRAUN,  illustrated  with  beautiful  scenery 

by  William  Beverley,  at  7.46  every  evening.  Preceded  by  THE  WHITE  HAT. 

To  conclude  with  A  NABOB  FOR  AN  HOUR.  Prices  from  6d.  to  £4  4s, 

Doors  open  at  6.30,  commence  at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  6  daily. 

A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  peenniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 

TDAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

it  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 


I  t  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

*t  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 

I  Sir  John  Murray,  Bart.  (Chairman), 
j  t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

'  •  James  White,  Esq. 

I  t  Major  J.  Copley  Wray. 


•  TRUSTKES  AND  f  DIRECTORS. 

•  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  Michael  Angelo,  E^. 
t  John  Brown,  Esq. 
t  C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  Arthur  lago,  Estj. 

♦  Andrew  Johnston,  E«q.,  J.P. 
t  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 

A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allow'ance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  lOx.  for  partial  disablement.  , 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Firms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.S., 
Managing  Director. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab- 

X  lished  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  Si  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  fire  on  property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  moderate  rates 
of  premium.  Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  renewed  before  the  14th  October 
or  the  same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

rpiIE  LON  DON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

X  for  FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1720.) 

Office— No.  7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Wf>t  End  Agents, 

Messrs.  Grindlay  Si  Co.,  65  I’arliumcnt  Street,  S.W. 


Governor— ROBERT  GILLESPIE,  Esq. 
Bib-Governor — EDWARD  BUDD,  Esq. 
Deputy-Governor — MARK  WILKS  COLLET,  Esq. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Assured  against  Fire,  that  the  renewal 
receipts  for  ITemiums  due  at  Michaelmas  are  ready  to  be  delivered,  and  that 
Assurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  Fifteen  Days  from 
the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Assurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates  of 
Premium. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurances  may  be  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  in 
Profits. 

Copies  of  the  accounts,  pursuant  to  “  The  Life  Assiurance  Companies  Act,  1870,” 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  ore  ready  to  receive  applications  for  Agencies  to  the  Corporation. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 

ATORTH  BRITISH  AND  MERCzVNTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  RENEWED  within  fifteen 
days  from  the  29th  inst.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and 
Branches,  and  at  the  Head  Office. 

London  :  61  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

„  West-end  Office,  8  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

September,  1876. 

NEW  SYSTEM  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 
ri^HE  POSITIVE  GOVERNMENT  SECURITY  LIFE 

X  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  (Umited). 

Chief  Offices— 34  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

POSITIVE  POLICIES  ARE  UNCONDITIONAL,  INDISPUTABLE,  AND 
NON-FORFEITABLE. 

1.  Unconditional,  being  free  from  all  ooaditions  of  every  kind  restrictive  of 
the  assured,  except  the  due  payment  of  premiums. 

2.  Indisputable,  as  no  objection  whatever  can  be  raised  on  any  ground  after 
the  iwlicy  has  been  issued  ;  even  the  age  of  the  assured  being  admitted,  upon 
evidence  called  for  when  the  policy  is  issued,  instead  of  being  left,  as  imder  the 
ordinary  system,  until  it  becomes  a  claim. 

3.  Non-forfeitable,  because  every  premium  purchases  a  fully  paid-up  policy  or 
Positive  note  for  the  relative  proportion  that  the  premium  bears  to  the  sum 
assured,  which  Positive  note  never  lapses,  but  remains  in  force  till  death,  whether 
subsequent  premiums  ai'e  paid  or  not. 

STATEMENT  OF  LIFE  BUSINESS,  as  on  31st  December,  1874. 


Policies  in  Force. 

'  Amount 

Assured. 

1  Annual 

Premium 
i  Income. 

1 

Life 

Assurance 

Fund. 

England . 

India  . 

Canada  . 

....1,058  j 
....  611  ; 
....  234  1 

£ 

463,374 

408,434 

77,707 

1  £ 

20,722 

19,878 

3,206 

£ 

34,122 

21,166 

2,338 

TotU  .. 

....1,903 

£949,616 

£43,306  • 

£67,616 

F.  BARROW,  Managing  Director. 
The  policies  of  this  Company  cover  the  risk  of  travelling  anywhere,  by  an 
mode  of  conveyance,  and  of  residence  in  any  part  of  the  worlii 
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furnish  your 

HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London. 


OETZMANN  &  00., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHINa  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Cataiogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


DELICIOUS,  INVIOORATIISrO,  and 
SUSTAININGr  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  USTDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUPERSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Giobe. 

“  MARAVILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medicai  Journai. 


ISrXJIDA.  VERITAS.— OREY  HAIR 

Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  knowu  ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


IS  YOUR  OREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

»  »  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Funiiliea  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  yean’ 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  Zt.  6<I., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  lleraddic  Colours,  ’l».  Pedigreet 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 
liver}',  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  lleraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,” 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  10*. ;  ”  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  3*.  6<f.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranbourne 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four. 

OE.\L  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

^  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Platesr  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7*.  Cd. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  5*.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12*.  6<i. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
FamMy  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  MartUi’s  Lane),  W.C. 

nULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en- 
gmv^  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

DAISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

k  ream  of  paper  and  125  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 
a  beautiful  monogram,  6*.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLE’TON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  25  Cranbourne 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

nULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

A'  no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  1*. ;  Name  Plates, 
2*.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2*.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5*. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourne  Street 
(corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

CIGXET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marketl.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
^2  2*. ;  £3  8*. ;  £4  4*. ;  £6  «*. ;  £«  IC*. ;  very  massive,  £10  10*. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16*.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
pricetl  ring  re<iniix*<l.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monoirram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^l  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
i-ane),  W.C.  __ 

A  ^ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  Duality, 

’  2*.  3<i.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copjwf  plate.  Wedding 

iards,  fifty  each,  fifty  einbossi-d  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13*.  6d. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 

ATONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

in  many  colours,  1*.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  0*.  The  following 
are  ready  Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
^obiiity,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Bodges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  ami  BritBh  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
to^c  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  The  whole  series  of  C,000  different  crests 
for  £-20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family. 
Cranbcux*ne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin's  Lane),  W.C. 


J^ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

T>ENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  30  gs.,  40  gs. 

ri^O  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

J-  just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  fo 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newei 
designs. 

TORN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

O  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 

SUDDEN  MOURNINO 

Messrs.  JAY  are  alwaj's  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purch^rs,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  1*.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J-  JLIT’S 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243.  246, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 

Heal  &  son, 

195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


Heal  &  son’s  catalogue 

wmi  PWCR8  OF 


JL  J-  wmi  PWCR8  OF 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDR(X)M  FURNITURE. 

SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 

EAL  &  SON, 

195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON,  W. 

JOHN  TANN’S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

II  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 

Tj'^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man- 

Pj  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 
Fire  Insurance  Companies,  la  in  a  position  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  tenns  on  Theatres,  Saw  Mills,  Indlarubber  Works,  Sugar  Refineries, 
Si  Works,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies.  Harveys  made,  and  rates 
nuoted  free  of  charge.  Marine  insnranoes  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 

’  Business  established  1865. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  important  towns. 
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Du  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE. 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2s. ;  24  cups,  8<.  6d. ;  48  cups  * 
288  cups,  30#. ;  576  cups,  55s.  ’  '  * 

DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  an<l  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  In 
prefrnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  3<.*6d  * 
2  lb.,  6#. ;  24  lb.,  50#.  ’  ’ 

T^EPOTS  :  DU  BARRY~&” CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

1  London.  W. :  same  house.  26  Place  VendOme.  Paris:  19  Boulevard  dn 


ATO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

-L 1  Any  Invalid  can  cnre  himself,  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or 
eipense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hsemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  tliroats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
influenza,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  cruirtions,  hj-steria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  w’atcr  brash,  palpitation,  hcartbiurn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregntpey  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 


pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  8ydcrstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  5, 18.59. 

“Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  coses  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  It  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  wliich  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.** 


FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  &c. 

BEOWN  AND  POLSON’S 
COEN  FLOUE 

HAS  TWENTY  TEARS’  REPUTATION. 


pURE  No.  G8, 471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“  I  am  liappy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  tv  o  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  atimirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  tlie  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  disftense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  ago  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  bead 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  tlie  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain—Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovl.*’ 

DU'  BARRY’S  FOOD.— DiTF.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marbiirgh,  writes  in  the 
Btrlin  Clinical  HW4/yof  April  8,  1872:  “I  sliall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  cliildren  to  the  Revalcnta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resLoted  all  medics!  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  tlie  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.’* 


Purchasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bean  the  fac¬ 
simile  signatures. 


23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 


JOHNSTON’S 


COEN  FLOUE 


Ask  for  Johnston's  Corn  Flour.  It  is  ike  best. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALI 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Twenty-.^even  years’  DYS¬ 
PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  liad  consulte<l  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  v.'ccks’  time.  Sic. — PARKER  D.  BINQUAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CON STIP.VTION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac.— Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  a-<tbma,  oongli.  constipation,  flatuhuicy,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD _ MAIUA  JOLLY. 

DU  R.\RRY’S  F(K)D.I^^re  No.  /52,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
Iver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  luid  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
bearing  perfect. — JAMI^  KOBER'rs,  Tiuiber  Merciuuit,  Frimlcy.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  ^TlIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  do  Brdhnn. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USE  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilioiu 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION.— Worthless  Sixllnes  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  Lamplough’s  Pvretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MABK  on  a  BUFF-COLOUBED 
'WBAPPEB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  wliich  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  ’Tliirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solution  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  tlie  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  OUUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  Si  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  Loudon,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists  tbivugliout  the  world. 


\fRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

JlvJL  Speedily  Restores  Gres'  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

Mrs.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

One  Shilling  per  liottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY"  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Canuot  bo  surpassed. 

AflLLARD’S  “  INVISIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

^tJL  (id.  Packets.  l.».  and  2.s.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fragrant. — Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  Si  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  Loudon. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

\ WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

▼  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  efforts,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  baudage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  AIOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LKV’ER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  bo 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16.f.,  21#.,  26#.  6</.,  and  31#.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
81#.  6(/.,  42#.,  and  52#.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42#.  and  52#.  (id.; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  mode  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

Ij’^LASTlC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 


pURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  proilucetl  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  nio.  Heaven  l»e  bles.setl,  it  lias  cured  mo  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  liad  digestion,  which  haii  lastly  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  us  1  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romaiu-dcs-  Isles.” 


*1  ^U  B.VRRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livinestone,  describinpf  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  liondon  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  pe-iple,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  tlielr  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALEN'l’A  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfw'tly  free  from  iliscase — consumption,  scrofula,  canct'r.  Sir., 
having  lH>cn  scarcely  lieard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-iKix  and  measles  for  more 
tluiu  twenty  years.” 

1  \U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

■  '  Scurvy,  which  prc^vaileil  on  b>nrd  our  gfol  ship  the  Jean  Bari,  of  the 
French  Navy, on  lH*r  labj  voyage  round  tlie  world,  iiave  yielde<l  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REV’ALEN’l’A  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  rest<»re  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  wo  n’gret  Hint  rontlne  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Manreite,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Delonclc, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy.  O.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Moudot,  Hourrieu.  Uoada  off 
llytres,  l&th  Muy,  1873.” 

1 NU  BABRY’S  RliVAT.ENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

'  v^'nitably  packetl  for  all  climates)  sells :  In  tins,  ^  lb.,  at  2#. ;  of  1  lb., 
3#  Cd. ;  2  lb.,  6#. ;  5  lb.,  14#. ;  121b.,  28#. ;  24  lb.,  50#. 


-1  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Sic.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4#.  6d.,  7s.  Gd.,  10#.,  and  16#. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  AND  OINTMENT.— It  would 

be  startling  to  many  were  it  possible  to  state  accurately  the  number  of 
persons  who  have  been  restoreil  t<j  liealth  ami  relievetl  by  tliese  remedies,  and  if 
all  the  details  connected  with  each  individual  case  could  be  collected,  the 
enormous  amount  of  pain  and  suffering  w’hich  has  been  soothed  and  got  rid  of 
would  be  beyond  belief.  'I'liese  remdies  are  so  well  known  in  the  present  day. 
East,  West,  ^uth,  and  North,  that  it  is  strange  any  individual  should  remain 
in  ignorance  of  their  valuable  qualities  in  correcting  all  blood  impurities, 
whether  hereditary  or  acquired,  the  ill  effects  of  wliicli  they  effectually  modify 
and  counteract,  rendering  the  sickly  and  feeble  physically  strong. 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IR0NM0II6ERS  TO  HER  MRJESTI, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Chemical 
Pbinciples,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whitencsa  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a 
for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

From  the  “  PALL  MALL  QAZETTE,'*  AprU  29th,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  infiuential  Nestspaper  m 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England.’* 
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Cruet  Frames,  18/.  Gd.  to  70s. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70/.  to  200/. ;  Corner 
Dishes,  £6  15/.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  25/.  to  50/. ;  and  every  article  for 

he  Table  as  in  silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — ^timates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1  st  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  056  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 

QLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

O  assortment,  at  tlie  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
Is.  M. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  IJj. ;  Pen  Baths,  13i.  6d. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  18«. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

O  tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
18i.  the  &t  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  28«.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro- 
plat^  handles,  40s. 

SLACK’S  "STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

One  Shilling.  Bent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps  ;  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

O  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  3i.  6d.  to  6«. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOi.  to  3U«. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  120s. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3s.  to  5s.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  6d.  to  60s. 

Improved  Coal-Boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  30s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18s.  6d.  to  85s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  Loudon  Make,  45s.  to  05s. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9s.  (kf.  to  80s. 

Papier  Macbd  ditto,  30s.  to  95s. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  Gd.  to  14s.  Gd. 

CLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUl- 

^  SITES. 

First  Prise  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  811  0 

Large  Set  . . .  24  19  0 

CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

^  or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Ironf,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 

BICEARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

UtOXTSfOlTOSXtS  TO  HES.  MA-JESTV 

_  336  STRAND,  W.  _  _ 

I'JILAPIDATIONS,  KKPAIRS,  &c.— Valuations  and 

Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 
f  ^Petersburgb  Terrat'e,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswater. 

Twenty-five  yeara’  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 

Terms  moderate. 


P  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments.— E.  LAZENBY  A  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  tlie  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
‘‘“tinguished  by  their  name,  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pr*)- 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

T-TAUVEY’S  sauce. — CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

“■“A  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  A  SON.  bears  the  btbel  used  so  many  years,  signed 

**  Elizabeth  Latenby." 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  dally  in  New  York,  cironlates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  In  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  bouses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  foimd  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  pnblic,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  hoosee  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  “  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW**  Novend>er  9th,  1872. 

**For  many  gears  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.** 


Letters  respecting  Advertii-ements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hiquiand,  the  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  B.C. 

LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE. 

Just  Published,  in  One  Volume,  super-royal  8vo.,  pp.  1,062.  Price,  12<.  to  Mem¬ 
bers  ;  16/.  to  Non-Memtors. 

pATALOGUE  of  the  LONDON  LIBRARY.  FOURTH 

V-/'  EDITION.  With  Preface,  Laws  and  Regulations,  List  of  Members,  and 
Classified  Index  of  Subjects. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 

OF 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 

IS  THE 

Autotype  printing  process,  adopted  by  the 

Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Learned  S^eties,  and  the  Leading 
Publishers. 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  A  CO., 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  36a  Rathbone  Place,  W. 

rJMiE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

X  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  POOR  MILLIONa 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH, 
With  immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  tlie  Offloc  of  the 
Bihkbeck  Buiiaiixu  Society,  29  and  3U  S«^>uthampton  Buildings,  Clumoery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
PER  MONTH. 

"With  immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes.— Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Freehold  Land  Society,  39  and  8U  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY  AT  £4  PER  CENT. 

INTEREST. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Bihkbeck  Bank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  npon 
demand.  Current  Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Chcfiue-bookr 
supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares  purciiased  and  sold,  and 
Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  Hours  from  10  till  4  ;  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on  Saturdays  from 
10  till  2  o’clock.  « 

A  Pamphlet  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  post-free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

FRANCIS  BAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  ti  PERRINS  liave  adopted  a 
N  E W  LABEL,  bearing  their  signature, 

"LEA  &  PERRIN  S,” 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  after 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

«3r  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  L  BLACK- 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 

KIN  AH  AN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 
very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Dep6t — 

20  GREAT  TITOHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 
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THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

MY  LOVE,  SHE’S  BDT  A  LASSIE.  By 
WILD  HYACINTH.  By  Eandolph,  Author 

of  “  Oentianella,”  Lc.  3  vote. 

‘“Wild  Hyacinth’  will  take  its  stand  by  the  side  of  the  best  novels  of  our 
day.  No  writer  of  fiction  has  produced  a  more  delightfal  and  interesting  book.” 
— Court  Journal. 

OFF  THE  EOLL.  By  Katharine  King, 

Author  of  “  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment,”  3£C.  3  vote. 

“  The  author  knows  how  to  construct  a  very  pretty  story  and  to  tell  it  with 
both  pathos  and  humour.  Her  gentlemen  ore  gentlemen  and  her  ladies  are 
feminine  and  life-like.” — Standard, 

EVA’S  EOETUNES.  By  Mrs.  Gordon 

8.\rmiiE8,  Author  of  ‘‘  Cousin  Geoffrey,”  3tc.  3  vote. 

“  A  fascinating  story.  The  natural  manner  In  which  the  plot  develops,  and 
the  perfect  way  in  which  the  author  holds  in  her  hands  a  tangled  skein  of 
incidents  in  different  places,  must  convince  the  most  superficial  n^er  that  the 
work  is  by  a  writer  of  no  mean  power  and  ability.” — John  Bull, 

FAY  AELINGTON.  By  Anne  Beale,  Author 

of  “  Simplicity  and  Fascination,”  ”  Gladys,  the  Reaper,”  die.  3  vote. 

“  Miss  Beale’s  book  is  enchanting.  It  deserves  to  be  a  great  success.  Fay  is 
a  charming  portrait.” — John  Bull. 

“A  clever  novel.  Its  story  is  interesting,  and  its  heroine  sprightly  and 
original.”— <S«#iday  Timet.  _ 

HURST  Si  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 


PROBLEMS  of  LIFE  and  MIND.  By  George 

Hk.\ry  Lkwes.  Vol.  11.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  cloth,  16«. 

The  POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY  of  AUGUSTE 

COMTB.  Freely  Translated  and  Condensed  by  Harriet  Marttneau. 
Second  Kditiun.  In  2  vote.,  demy  8vo.,  pp.  434  and  484,  cloth,  ‘26i. 

The  HISTORY  of  CO-OPERATION  in  ENGLAND: 

Its  Literature  and  its  Advocates.  By  Oeokoe  Jacob  Hoi.toake.  YoI.  I. 
The  Pioneer  Period.  1812-1844.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xii.'420,  cloth,  C«. 

The  MARTYRDOM  of  MAN.  By  Winwood 

Rkadk.  Second  Edition,  crown  8to.,  pp.  .V14,  cloth,  7«.  Gd. 

The  SPIRITS’  BOOK,  containing  the  Principles 

of  SPIRITIST  DOCTRINE  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Sic., 
according  to  the  Teachings  of  Spirits  of  High  Degree,  transmitted  through 
various  Mediums.  Collected  and  set  in  order  by  Aujin  Kardbc.  Trans* 
latcd  by  Anna  Blackweli..  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  612,  cloth,  7t.  Gd. 

The  CELT,  the  ROMAN,  and  the  SAXON:  a 

History  of  the  Early  Inhabitants  of  Britain  down  to  the  Conversion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity.  Illustrated  by  the  Ancient  Remains 
brought  to  Light  by  Recent  Research.  By  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A., 
F.8.A.,  kc.  Third  Fklition,  carefully  revis^,  with  Additions.  Crown  8vo., 
with  nearly  300  Engravings,  pp.  xiv.-6C2,  cloth,  14i. 

The  MESSENGER :  a  Poem.  By  Thomas  Sinclair, 

M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.,  pp.  174,  cloth,  6i. 

ETHNOLOGY  and  PHRENOLOGY  as  an  Aid  to 

the  HISTORIAN.  By  the  late  J.  W.  Jackson,  F.A.S.L.  Second  Edition, 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  his  Wile.  Crown  Svo.,  pp.  xx.-324, 
cloth,  4t.  Gd. 

SAPPHO :  a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts.  By  Stella, 

Author  of  ‘‘The  King's  Stratagem,”  Sic.  With  Steel  Engraving. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  vii.-132,  cloth,  3;.  Gd. 

A  SHORT  INTRODUCTION  to  the  ORDINARY 

I’BXeHIT  of  tlie  SANSKRIT  DRAMAS,  irltll  a  Ll«t  of  Common 
Irregular  Prikrit  Words.  By  E.  B.  Cowell,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the 
Uni  versity  of  Cambridge,  ami  Hon.  LL.D.  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  40,  limp  cloth,  3«.  6<1.  ^ 

The  ILIAD  and  ODYSSEY  of  INDIA.  By  Edwin 
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